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“Coming Events Cast their Shadows Before.” 
It is easier to prevent than to cure disease! To accomplish the former will cost you a little 


faith and a little cash! To accomplish the latter may involve much pain and much cash ! 
TAKE A HINT | If you awake in the morning with a pain across the eyes, a 
sense of dulness in the head, a furred and discoloured tongue, 
be Warned! Get a bottle of 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE 


put a teaspoonful in half a tumbler of water, drink while it effervesces, and, if necessary, 
repeat in about two hours. 


IT WILL SPEAK FOR ITSELF and you will be its best advertising 

y medium, for you will desire to extend 
its blessings to other sufferers. In combination with a little Linz Fruir Syrup it forms the 
most perfect thirst-quencher known to science, and is simply invaluable in all feverish attacks. 
Subjoined are a few out of thousands of testimonials :— 

**Madame Marie Roze was advised by Dr. Barnes, of London, to take your Saline with her, and we 
took several dozen bottles, and I really eetleve it saved our lives!”—H. Marteson, Col. Dr. LW. STEVENS 
says :—‘‘ Since its introduction the fatal West India fevers are deprived of half their terror.” Dr. ALrEx. 
MILNE :—“ Its utility as a remedy in fevers and as a cooling drink in diseases of children, such as Scarlet 
Fever, Measles, &c., has been testified to by the leading members of the profession. I prescribe it 
frequently,” &. Captain Srewart SrepHens, Gold Coast Houssa Force :—“ I have used your Saline with 
undoubtedly good effect in India, Natal, and Zululand, where I have found its constant use as nearly us 
possible the only preventive against the malarious fever, which probably is the worst in the world,” 


DON’T ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE, BUT GET 
LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 


FROM YOUR CHEMIST; 
Or, H. LAMPLOUGH, Ltd., 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.Cc. 
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Che Game and the Candle. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘Nancy,’ ‘Goop-BYE, SWEETHEART!’ ‘ScyLLA 
OR CHARYBDIS?’ ETC. 


Cuapter LY. 


" a came I into the world, and naked go I out.” 

Mrs. Etheredge says over these words aloud to herself in 
the brougham which takes her to the station, on her final departure 
from her home. She is not quite sure whether they form a text, 
and, if so, whether she has quoted them accurately; and the 
doubt causes her a teasing, superficial worry. Another phrase 
succeeds them in her brain, while through the blood-red autumn 
trees her eyes follow the ever-lessening bulk of the great stone 
house, standing magnificent and mournful—houses have an un- 
explained way of showing outside the melancholy that is within 
them—in the October sunshine. 

“Expelled for misconduct.” That is the second sentence, but 
it does not rise to her lips. Her look notes each disappearing 
landmark. There is the porte-cochére, under which she had been 
drawn by tenants as a bride—a big baby of seventeen; there are 
the windows of the room where she had refused her husband’s 
dying request, and where, without any sign of forgiveness, he 
had yielded up the ghost; there—this elbow in the drive, end- 
lessly serpentining through the Park, gives her just a glimpse 
of them—are those other windows behind which is sitting his 
heiress, dwindled with grief and overdone with distasteful toil. 

The heiress had kissed the disinherited at parting. It was a 
little hard ceremony, but the exile is glad of it. It seems as if 
her supplanter were reluctantly unable quite to endorse the ban 
under which she is being driven forth. The servants, too, have 
obviously not been glad at the change of authority; and though 
the goodwill of a large establishment is a fluid property not 
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comparable to the solid liking which often binds together a 
small household, yet to one departing bare and decried it seems 
better than nothing. 

Clarendon looks on in rueful silence, as she begins at once, 
with unrepining common-sense, to cut her coat according to her 
cloth. 

“ You will not even take your maid witli you?” 

Mrs. Etheredge smiles. 

“That she may corrupt my ‘ general’s’ mind with high tales of 
the steward’s room ?—hardly!” 

The difficulty and labour of a déménagement is in proportion to 
the amount to be déménaged ; and as Mrs. Etheredge has naught 
but herself, the girlish nothings she brought with her eight years 
ago, and such pretty trifles as she has bought during that period 
with her own pin-money, to remove, her exodus is accomplished 
without difficulty ere October is more than halfway through his 
crimson and umber course. 

“Naked go I out,” repeats she once more, as what she knows 
to be the last glimpse of the palace where she has reigned 
meets her dethroned eyes. And that chapter of her life is 
closed. 

* * * * * 

“ Richmond is only a village, but it is one of the prettiest 
villages near London.” ‘This 1820 réswmé of the royal borough's 
charms has, alas! now only an historical value. But, as in the 
case of a handsome woman, whose face partially survives the 
shipwreck of her figure, so, though all other beauties of the 
little town have vanished under the sordid advance of brick and 
mortar, the view from the Terrace still smiles as in the last-century 
days when the neighbouring ladies used to have their coffee-cups 
and card-tables set out on summer evenings in the rustic privacy 
of its elm-tree shade. 

Upon that view the tiny furnished house taken for Mrs. 
Etheredge by her husband’s late secretary—his one consolation 
is that she is still completely unscrupulous in her calls upon his 
services—looks. He has been on the doorstep to welcome her, 
anxiously scanning her face for the fall of disgust and disappoint- 
ment that he expects to see there; and her “ What a dear little 
house!” in a voice so cheerful that he is glad that no one but the 
new parlourmaid hears it, overpays him—as, indeed, it never 
occurs to her that it should not—for his pains. 

He spends almost the whole of the two following days with 
her, pushing about chairs and tables, dismounting intolerable 
family portraits, replacing them by pretty mezzos and water- 
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colours of her own, strewing bdibelots over occasional tables, and 
generally charing. 

It is after he has left her on the second day that, a further 
improvement in the treatment of a wall having occurred to her, 
she recalls the step-ladder, and is mounting it with hammer and 
nails, when she becomes aware that two neat, tailor-made young 
ladies, ushered in under the names of Miss Clarendon and Miss 
Mabella Clarendon, are upon her. 

“You are Willy’s sisters!” she says, holding out a hand to 
each, and looking welcomingly at them with her full blue eyes. 

“ He said he thought you would receive us.” 

Something in the answer or in the expression of the two faces 
before her gives Mrs. Etheredge a sudden shy feeling that she 
herself is looking in better repair than her visitors had expected 
to find her, or than she has any business to look. 

“Of course, 1am not seeing people in general,” she says gravely, 


yet with no attempt at a figure de circonstance. “ But you are 
different ; you are relations.” 


“It is very good of you to say so.” 

The turn of the phrase makes Mrs. Etheredge feel the distance 
of the kinship she has claimed, and her own next sentence smacks 
more of formality. 

“Your brother has been with me nearly all day, helping me 
to get settled. Ido not know what I should have done without 
him.” 

“He has been with you nearly all day? Oh, that 
explains——” 

“ Explains what ?” 

“His having thrown over an engagement in London.” 

“He never mentioned one to me.” 

“ He would not, if he thought you wanted him. He is always 
like that.” 

It is hard to say whether compunction at her own selfishness, 
or annoyance at having a character explained to her which she 
had always supposed to understand rather better than her own, is 
the leading factor in the annoyance that colours Mrs. Etheredge’s. 
next speech, 

“T trust it was nothing of importance ?” 

“Oh, I dare say not. It was only to meet a French antiquary, 
who is over from Paris for a few days, and who is an authority on 
his own hobby, the famous Chronicles, which no doubt you have 
heard of.” 

The tone of rather slighting amusement in which the elder 
girl speaks of her brother’s work is only partially successful 
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in allaying her hearer’s remorse, and her “Oh, I do hope it 
did not matter!” is so hearty as to call forth a polite “I am sure 
it did not.” 

The alternative that it did is so extremely disagreeable to 
Mrs. Etheredge that with prompt philosophy she at once shelves 
it, and there is a slight pause of observation, the visitors’ eyes 
cautiously pricing their surroundings, and the hostess more 
openly taking stock of them. 

They are well-favoured young women, the younger one most 
so; and their armour-plated figures, whaleboned into fashionable 
slimness, and carefully restrained fringes, make them fully 
deserve the encomium, which to them would seem the highest 
possible, of “looking all right.” 

As she scans their faces, the question asks itself in Jane’s mind, 
“Have they heard about her? Do they know?” Something in 
their manner, a friendliness that is yet, till further information, 
afraid of being too friendly, makes the scale dip on the side of 
their doing so. There is a tinge of embarrassment in the smile 
with which she excuses her scrutiny. 

“T am trying to trace a family likeness.” 

Both hasten to disclaim : 

“Oh, we are neither of us in the least like Willy!” the one 
adding, “I do not know who it is that he takes after,” and the 
other, “ We always tell him that he is a ‘ sport.’” 

“T wish there were more such ‘sports,’” cries Mrs. Etheredge, 
and has time to grow inwardly hot over the absurdity of her 
championship, and the look of civil surprise that it engenders in 
her hearers, before a new topic is found. 

“T hope you will like Richmond.” 

“T dare say I shall.” 

“No doubt you already know people here?” 

“Not a soul”; adding hastily, since once again her visitors’ 
eyebrows rise, “That is one of the reasons why I came here. I 
do not want to make many acquaintances just at present.” 

“Of course not.” 

- There is a short polite pause for lugubrious recollection, broken 
by the younger girl. 

“T am afraid you will not find it a cheap place.” 

Then they do know. Her sister strangles a sigh. 

“ Rates and taxes are very high, and up here you have to pay 
twenty pounds a year extra for the view.” 

“T do not grudge it,” says the new inhabitant stoutly, her eyes 
glancing through the open French window that gives upon the 
doll’s balcony of her little upstairs drawing-room down upon the 
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river’s long course sliding past the green Ham walks and the 
gold-washed Ham trees. 

“Tt is all very well if one can let one’s house for August and 
September. If not 

The unfinished sentence dies in another sigh. Jane looks at 
the speaker with a not unkindly curiosity. She knows, on their 
brother’s authority, how narrow have been their means; and a 
pitying speculation as to how much of pinch and effort lies under 
their successfully achieved appearance of well-to-do all-rightness 
crosses her mind. 

“Tt is not only rent and taxes, but everything to eat is so 
dear,” adds the younger sister. ‘“ One has to pay extravagantly 
for every sprig of parsley.” 

It is the first time that the herb in question has presented 
itself to Mrs. Etheredge’s mind as a serious article of commerce ; 
and at her look of bewilderment, as she says, “‘ But surely one can 
get through life without much parsley,” they all laugh. The 
visitors, it is true, pull themselves up quickly, but the slight 
touch of common hilarity has warmed the air enough for Jane to 
say with more friendly ease than before : 

“ You must not frighten me, for I mean to be very—I mean to 
like the place very much.” 

The change in the turn of her phrase is due to the reappearance 
of the look of surprise on the features of both strangers, at sight 
of which she talks on a little confusedly : 

“The park here must be an ideal place for bicycling. I have 
brought my bicycle. Did you see it in the hall? Of course I 
shall not ride just yet. But what a resource it is for people who 
have nothing else to depend upon but their own legs!” 

“Cab-hire here is ruinous!” replies Miss Clarendon, with a 
recurrence to her former disheartening strain; while her sister 
adds, with an air of warmer sympathy than has yet been displayed 
by either: 

“ How you must miss your carriage!” 

“T have not begun to think about it,” returns Jane, with a 
slight shake of her now capless fair head. “I do not mean to 
think about it.” 

“Tt is very difficult not to think about those kind of things; 
and, as Mabella says, cab-hire 7s ruinous here.” 

The persistent douche brought to bear upon her is beginning to 
tell on Mrs, Etheredge’s temper, and there is a little quickness in 
her next query : 

“Tf the place is so full of drawbacks, why do you live here?” 

The other heaves a sigh. 
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“One must live somewhere near London. House-rent there is, 
of course, prohibitive. One must keep in touch with people. Of 
course it is out of the question to be really in the ‘swim, but we 
come in for a few things.” 

Once again that sense of compassion steals across the hearer’s 
mind. She has not had much experience of the type, but it 
comes home to her now that among the many forms of martyrdom 
to which humanity is liable, that of the needy young woman, 
resolute to be “smart,” is not the least. 

“One has to be very careful as to what acquaintance one makes 
here. Such extraordinary kind of people come—people who flit 
in the middle of the night—do not they, Mabella?” 

The younger sister assents, adding : 

“We never call upon anybody unless we are asked, or unless 
we know all about them.” 

“T hope that I come under both heads,” says Jane with a smile, 
but the turn of the sentence makes her vaguely uncomfortable. 
Do her visitors indeed know all about her ? 

“ By-the-bye,” cries the elder in a livelier key, “‘ we have just 
been calling upon a lady who says that she has met you—stayed 
with you, I think.” 

“ Met me! Stayed with me!” The accent is certainly not one 
of pleasure. 

“She has lately taken a house on Ham Common; her name is 
Lady Barnes.” 

“What Lady Barnes ?” 

They look, or her guilty conscience tells her so, puzzled at the 
change in her voice, and both hasten at once to reassure her. 

“Qh, she is all right. Her husband—she is a widow—was a 
brother of Lord Cardiff. It is so confusing when Honourables are 
made K.C.B.’s, is not it? But we looked her up. She is quite 
right.” 

“How insufferably old mignonette smells!” cries Jane 
brusquely. “I must really have it taken away.” 

She jumps up to ring the bell, coming back more leisurely, and 
saying indifferently : 

“So Lady Barnes is living on Ham Common? ” 

“Yes ; she has just come back from a trip to California. If you 
are really going to throw away that mignonette, may I have it? 
It is perfectly fresh.” 

“Of course; but I am ashamed to offer it you.” 

A few moments are occupied in drying the stalks of the libelled 
nosegay, and placing it with the contents of one or two other 
flower-glasses in Miss Clarendon’s hands. Then— 
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“Lady Barnes was quite excited when she heard that you were 
living here. She said, ‘Give her my love, and ask her when I 
may come to see her.’” 

Mrs. Etheredge has not sat down again, and an object in the 
roadway must have caught her attention, for her answer does not 
come at once. It is: 

“Does not she know that I am in deep—(something makes 
her change the phrase)—“that I am not seeing anyone at 
present ?” 

“I suppose she hoped you would make an exception in her 
favour.” 

Jane does not rejoin, and it is with such obvious difficulty that 
she keeps her attention to the remarks next made her that in five 
minutes more the girls take leave, carrying with them not only 
the flowers, but a few yards of Indian stuff left lying on a sofa, 
and which they admire with enough energy to have it heartily 
and successfully pressed on their acceptance. 

Their hostess sees their faultless backs with untold relief, since 
their departure leaves her free to ramp up and down her little 
drawing-room in the wild tumult of excitement that the news 
they have brought, and of which they so little know the bearing, 
has evoked. Lady Barnes living within a couple of miles of her! 
Lady Barnes—one of the few, the very few, who know! Is she 
glad or sorry at the tidings? Her Mentor will be in despair. 
But she? Prudence would bid her regret the unlooked-for and 
unlikely coincidence ; but prudence takes no count of her famine 
for the sound of his name. From Lady Barnes she is sure to 
hear it, since that lady had warmly admired him; may possibly 
hear news of him—of what happy latitude holds him; so as 
to be able to picture to herself in some measure what sky will 
be over him, what earth under his feet, when he hears that 
she is free. 

The glow of these thoughts still illumines the face which she 
turns to Clarendon when he arrives next morning to offer his 
services. Her radiance gives him an undefined uneasiness, 

“So my sisters have been to call upon you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, how did you get on?” 

“Very well indeed.” 

“T told you that I thought you would not like them.” 

“But I did like them. And what wonderful housekeepers they 
seem !” 

A slight cloud of annoyance crosses the young man’s features. 

“They have always had to make sixpence do the work of a 
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shilling, poor souls! If you had tried it, you would find that it 
is not easy to do that through a lifetime without damage to the 
character.” 

“But I never said or dreamed that their characters were 
damaged because they know the price of parsley; your mind 
jumps like a kangaroo! ”—flushing with vexation: 

“Tf we are going to quarrel, let us begin upon the dining-room 
at once. Have you decided to have ‘The Tapestry Weavers’ 
over the chimney-piece ?” 

“T did like your sisters; only they seemed to think—I gathered 
the impression that they thought—lI was looking too well—well-er 
than I had any right to look.” 

She turns the perfect healthfulness of her eyes, with whites 
blue as bird eggs, inquiringly upon him. He answers slowly but 
truthfully : 

* You look happier than is usual, perhaps.” 

“ And why should not I look happy?” cries she, with a voice 
and eye of revolt. “Have not I paid for the right?” with an 
expressive glance round her. “ Well, I am so glad that I have 
paid ; it was quite right that I should. And now I am starting 
afresh—a new woman in a brand-new world.” 

“A New Woman?”—dryly. “I hope not.” 

“ A new woman, not the New Woman!” 

Despite their close friendship, he looks at her with an imperfect 
sympathy. 

“Shall we begin upon the dining-room ?” 

“Not this moment. I have something to say to you first.” 
She pauses confusedly, then adds more easily, changing the trend 
of her sentence, “ I have a bone to pick with you.” 

“Leave it unpicked.” 

“ What did you mean by throwing up an important engagement 
to come and char for me? Is it irremediable? Is your savant 
gone? Will he come back soon? Is he a great authority? What 
is his name? Have I ever heard it?” 

“It did not——” he begins, and checks himself, seeing plainly 
that she has forgotten to expect an answer to her string of 
questions, and is struggling with the difficulty of introducing 
some theme of far keener interest than his overlooked sacrifice. 

“T have something else to say. Did you hear—did your sisters 
mention to you who it was that they called upon yesterday, 
besides me?” 

“No; I have scarcely seen them, and they do not often tell me 
of their engagements.” 

“Tt was—Lady Barnes.” 
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“ Lady Barnes!” 


“Yes, Lady Barnes! She has taken a house on Ham 
Common.” 

The dismay on his face exceeds even what she had expected. 

“ What an extraordinary piece of ill-luck!” 

The young woman turns aside, and begins to give little 
nervous taps with a hammer she holds in her hand upon a table 
near her. 

“She wants to come and see me!” 

“Of course you need not receive her. Your deep mourn- 
ing——” He stops, shying as she herself had done before, at 
the hypocrisy of the phrase, substituting: ‘She must know that 
you are not going out.” 

“Of course she must ”—after a moment, still tapping and still 
with bent head. ‘“ How long do you think it ought to be before 
I begin to see people?” 

He pauses. 

“ Have not you come here on purpose to escape them?” 

“ But, you see, it is impossible.” 

He does not see it, but neither does he tell her so, and she 
reiterates her query : 

“How soon do people generally begin to see their friends ?” 

“T suppose it is a good deal a matter of feeling.” 

“Or convention!” she flashes at him; then, seeing him look 
pained, hurries on: “ You know quite well that I do not want to 
do anything unseemly. But you must know, too, that with such 
things in the past—and with the future—the future She 
covers her face with her hands. By-and-by, as he stands palely 
waiting, she finishes her broken sentence: “ You must know that 
it cannot be good or safe to be quite, quite alone.” 

As he still awaits without interruption the ebb of her flood-tide 
of speech, she pursues: 

“When I have finished arranging this cupboard ”—with a wave 
that indicates her limited domain—* what is there left for me to 
do but sit down with my hands before me? ” 

“You are not of the kind that ever sits down with its hands 
before it.” 

“T have left all my work, like everything else, behind me,” 
she says with an accent of momentary sadness. “ But ”—more 
brightly—“I might go on helping you with yours. Shall we 
appear as joint authors on the title-page ?” 

He smiles in spite of himself. 

“We are not within sight of the title-page yet.” 
“But we shall be if we work steadily all through the winter. 
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You might come here daily, or, if more convenient as to books 
and references, I could go daily to your house, and we might 
work together at the Museum.” 

“Tt sounds very delightful.” 

“ And, unlike most delightful things, it is perfectly feasible.” 

He is not quite of her opinion as to that, and chides himself 
for the stupid pang he feels at her looking at him so wholly as an 
old woman as to make the suggestion. 


CHapTer V. 


Tue work of the morning is ended, the worst of the hireling 
pictures in the dining-room dismounted and replaced, and 
Clarendon is just gone, refusing all offers of luncheon. 

“T believe you think I cannot afford it,” his hostess has said 
with a half-piqued smile, when the door opens and he reappears. 
“You have thought better of it!” cries she joyfully. ‘Iam so 
glad! And there is nothing but a cutlet and some risotto. They 
will not land me in the Bankruptcy Court.” 

“No, thanks, I will not stay.” 

He pauses awkwardly, so awkwardly that she says rallyingly : 

“ Did you come back to tell me so?” 

“No.” 

“What then ?” 

“‘T am afraid that I may offend you.” 

She laughs, but with a slight ring of apprehension. 

“Tt will not be for the first time by many.” 

“T—I want you to do the best for yourself.” 

She lifts her eyebrows. 

“Yes?” 

“ And just now you have very difficult cards to play.” 

“Yes.” 

His manner is more and more confused, and she does nothing 
to help him. Yet he is clearly resolved to say whatever he has 
come back to deliver himself of. 

“ You yourself told me just now of the impression you thought 
you made on my sisters ot—of—looking too “ 

He stops, leaving her to fill in the missing adjective “ to taste ” ; 
but her only answer is dead red silence. 

“Would it be possible—just for the present—just while you 
are out of doors, and liable to ill-natured comments, to—to—look 
a little less——” 
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“ Radiant,” suggests she, with great distinctness of utterance, 
though face and neck are in a blaze. “Thank you for the hint. 
T will try.” 

Her adviser suffers grave doubts as to the wisdom of his 
admonishment, which, with humanity’s usually faulty logic, 
he had thought must be right because it was so disagreeable, 
while he runs hastily, and this time finally, down Mrs. Etheredge’s 
stairs. Nor, could he see her standing indignantly surveying 
herself in a pier-glass which has been too integral a part of 
her drawing-room’s decorations to be improved away, would his 
confidence be much heightened. 

“My husband has been dead only two months, and I am to try 
and not look quite so radiant,” she says in a low voice. Then 
aloud, while she watches the flushed image in the glass repeating 
the words with her: “ How is it to be managed? A few more 
visits from my chosen friend will be the best recipe.” She laughs 
angrily. “Instead of insulting, he ought to admire me for the 
pluck with which I am bearing such a reverse. There is not 
one woman in ten thousand that would have shown an equal 
courage.” 

She makes a long pause, while her blue eyes grow soft at an 
unspoken thought, the thought that not one woman in ten 
thousand could have such a hope to support her under paltry 
material losses as she. The tender reverie that this reflection 
brings in its train makes her forget both her wrath and the 
fact that the risotto which her Mentor had refused to share 
with her is growing cold. When at last she remembers to eat 
her luncheon, she does so in a pacified spirit, and to the tune of 
the reflection: “He did it clumsily, but it was well meant; and 
he is quite right. I will keep my veil down.” 

* * * * * 

“If Lady Barnes calls, you can perfectly well say ‘ Not at 
home,” has been another piece of advice tendered—and not so 
hesitatingly as the more delicate counsel—by Clarendon, and his 
client has acquiesced, “Perfectly.” Yet when the trial comes, 
though at the moment her assent has been quite sincere, she does 
nothing of the kind. This may be because the apprehended evil 
falls upon her so much sooner than is expected, since Lady Barnes, 
letting no grass grow under her feet, rings Mrs. Etheredge’s bell 
on the very next day, and—the new parlourmaid having received 
no orders to the contrary—is admitted. 

Jane has only just returned from a solitary walk, and has not 
yet laid aside her bonnet, whose senseless weeper—last survival 
of the barbaric plumes and mutes of fifty years ago—floats in 
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odious amplitude down her back. Her appearance, seen in rear, 
is all that even Clarendon could desire. 

“T knew that you would receive me!” cries the visitor, 
swimming confidently in, with both hands outstretched. How 
delightful to meet again! and in what different surroundings!” 

There is no tone of conventional regret in her voice, nor any 
affectation of thinking it necessary to suppose low spirits in the 
damask-rose-faced, lugubrious-garbed figure before her, who, half 
shocked, half relieved, at her visitor’s cheerful address, stands 
silent, with hands prisoned in the stranger’s clasp, while her 
cheek-roses rapidly change sides from York to Lancaster and 
back again. 

“How strange it is to see you in these monstrous ana- 
chronisms!” pursues the lady in a key of almost indignant 
wonder, indicating her weeds. ‘And yet how beautiful you 
look in them !” 

To an undoubtedly handsome woman direct compliments are 
often distasteful, nor is Jane an exception to the rule. But in 
the present case she is scarcely aware of the syrup poured over 
her. The timbre of her visitor’s voice, her graceful, trailing 
walk, and tall, faded prettiness, seem to take her bodily up out of 
time and place, and set her down on that plot of both where they 
had last met. 

Surely this is not her new square of Oriental carpet on which 
her feet are set, but the live, velvet green of the circular garden 
at Etheredge. This is not her freshly whitewashed, humble 
ceiling above her head, but the turquoise triumphal arch of 
July sky which five years ago the past locked into its jewel- 
case. 

She must remain stricken longer than she knows, for presently 
she hears Lady Barnes uttering a request to be allowed to sit 
down. 

“You know that I never was very good at standing.” 

Jane finds herself on a chair, and the first thing that brings 
her really to herself is the action of her weeper, which, being 
inadvertently sat upon, promptly avenges itself by nearly pulling 
off the back of her head. Her new friend looks at her com- 
passionately. 

“Ts not it horrid? mine always did that.” 

This allusion to the sufferings entailed by the loss of her 
K.C.B. seems to set both their spirits more at liberty. The 
elder rests her long elbow gracefully on her long knee, and, with 


her head leant sideways on her hand, scans Mrs. Etheredge at 
admiring leisure. 
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“ And so you have come here to breathe, to rest, to get away 
for just a while from the burden of a big establishment? There 
is nothing so restful for a few weeks as a little house.” 

Mrs. Etheredge gives‘a slight start of dismay. It is clear that 
in this case the visitor does not know. 

“ With me it is not for a few weeks; it is for a lifetime.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“TJ thought you had probably heard.” 

“Heard what? I have only just returned to England.” 

“That ”—the young woman pulls herself together, and brings 
it out firmly—“that I have no longer anything to do with 
Etheredge ; it belongs to my sister-in-law.” 

“ Your sister-in-law ?” 

“Yes; my husband’s sister. He left everything to her.” 
Then, dreading a too candid outburst of disapproval of the 
action of the dead, she adds the formula whose corners have 
been rubbed off with much use: “He had a perfect right to 
do what he pleased with his own.” 

“Men always think that they have a perfect right to be as 
unjust and tyrannous as they please in their lifetime,” says the 
other, her languid, soft voice giving point to the axiom; “ but 
they sometimes have a glimmer of posthumous justice.” 

She accompanies this remark with a look of anxious affection 
that turns it into a question—a question whose only answer is 
murmured with averted head. 

“Tt would have been a great burden to me.” 

“Then you are cutout altogether ?” 

There is such a fervour of reprobation in Lady Barnes’ tone 
that the widow, to stem{its torrent, blurts out a rash reply. 

“Tt was my own doing. I might have had everything, 
| 

She stops dead short, with the flashing thought of how much 
further she is going than is necessary; and of how deeply 
Clarendon would disapprove. 

“Tf what?” There is a pregnant silence, broken by the 
stranger’s seizing both Jane’s hands and saying, “ You need 
not explain; he annexed some monstrous condition — some 
prohibition. I understand? Oh! do not I understand? And 
you refused? How beautiful!” An added pressure upon the 
fingers, which in vain try to free themselves, emphasises the 
adjective. 

“There was nothing beautiful about it,” says the other grimly, 
and struggling for freedom ; “and, indeed, if you do not mind, I 
had rather not discuss the subject.” 
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Her visitor releases her with one last squeeze. 

“Of course we will not. We will never mention it again. But, 
whatever else you forbid me, you cannot prevent my giving you 
my warm admiration, my tender sympathy.” 

There is a heated pause; nor, when the visitor once again 
takes up the thread of talk, does she seem quite obedient to her 
hostess’ behest. 

“ How often I have thrummed over the old tune in my head! 
Gone over that time, I mean. My visit seally lasted only ten 
days, but in memory it covers a much larger area.” 

“ Does it?” 

“Quite lately—within the last few months—I have had it 
vividly recalled to me.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Yes; by one of my fellow-guests.” 

It might seem natural to ask which, but Mrs. Etheredge’s 
curiosity does not appear to be excited. She has stooped to 
introduce herself to a little angel in blue and silver in the shape 
of a tiny Yorkshire terrier, who, very much over-dressed for the 
morning, with a knot of pink ribbons in his hair, has followed his 
mistress into the room. 

“You know that I have been out to California?” 

“T heard so.” 

“To stay with my niece, who has made a foolish love-marriage 
upon nothing: at least, people called it foolish. J never did.” 

“Yes?” 

“Qne talks of being five miles from a lemon; but out there 
lemons are the only things one is near. One’s next-door neighbour 
is thirty miles off.” 

“So I have been told.” 

“He rode over one Sunday with the friend at whose farm he 
was staying. I was so astonished to see him.” 

“To see whom ?” 

“Mr. Miles.” 

Jane had thought she knew what name was coming; yet its 
arrival has the effect of a sounding blow on the back, robbing her 
of wind, and giving her stars before the eyes instead. It cannot 
really be half an hour before she hears an arid voice, which she 
believes to issue from her own throat, say : 

“Oh, indeed! and—and—was he quite well?” 

“ Magnificently well. At least”—with an afterthought—“ as 
far as bodily health was concerned.” 

The thrill of the topic is making the hearer forget the vain 
effort to affect indifference. 
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“Ts he changed at all—in looks, I mean?” 

“ He is filled out and bronzed. Oh, but bronzed! so much so 
that his hair is lighter than his face. I do not know how you 
feel, but that to me always gives such a superbly manly look.” 

Mrs. Etheredge had not thought that her memory needed 
quickening, yet the picture of blond virility: thus summoned 
up gives that faculty such an overpowering fillip that once again 
the little friend of man is her resource; and the pretty innocent 
takes her stooping over him, and parting the silver hair that 
falls over his eyes, as a well-meant though needless civility. 

“We had a great, great deal of talk. I think that I was 
rather a comfort to him in the wilderness. I was so sorry 
for him.” 

She pauses, shifting the position of elbow and hand, as if 
hesitating as to how much further she dare step on the ticklish 
ground before her. 

The hearer is acutely conscious of this balancing scrutiny, and, 
divided between a puny wish to stop her and a raging desire to 
hear more, fabricates a voice and a question. 

“Had he taken root in the wilderness? made a home 
there!” 

“A home! Oh dear no! Ido not know what his plans were 
—he did not know himself, poor fellow! He said he was at 
a loose end. He repeated the expression several times—‘at a 
loose end.’ ” 

The phrase is not a romantic one, but such a pregnancy of 
sentiment is thrown into it as dyes in painful blushes the younger 
woman—blushes which not even the memory of the two-months- 
dead husband behind her can pale. But though not mistress 
of her rebel blood, she after a moment retakes possession of 
herself, and it is not without dignity that she says: 

“Ata loose end? We have most of us been that one time or 
another.” 

Lady Barnes feels that for the time the limit of her tether has 
been reached, and for ten minutes talks with smooth fluency of 
la pluie et le beau temps. It is only just at parting that she has a 
rather bad relapse. 

“Tt is a long way off,” she says, with apparent irrelevancy, 
“but they get all the papers out there.” 

The discharge of this parting shot seems to have hastened the 
usually deliberate grace of her gait, yet she comes back from the 
reached door to say, with a meaning pressure of gray gloves and 
deprecating eyebeam : 

“You are not offended with me? You will come to see me? 
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It is senseless to shut yourself quite up. J never did. It does 
them no gaod!” 

With this philosophic allusion to their dead heroes, the older- 
established widow trails away. The younger is scarcely satisfied 
that her intruder is really gone, before she falls, face downwards, 
among the sofa cushions. Joy, equally with grief, must hide its 
face; and in Mrs. Etheredge’s case the need is doubled by the 
consciousness—acute, though Clarendon is not present to tell 
her so—of how disgraceful a countenance, for one so lately 
bereaved, she would, if she lifted it, have to show. She is 
ashamed that even the hired furniture should see it. Ashamed, 
and yet how deeply, deeply joyful! She had no more doubted her 
love’s faithfulness than her own—faithfal, though parted far 
as the pine from the palm, long as Gabriel from Evangeline. 
His image has always appeared before her, clad in its lonely 
fidelity. 

But yet the months have run to years since she has had direct, 
or even indirect, news of him. She has made it a matter of 
conscience not to seek tidings of him; and there has been a 
conspiracy of silence with regard to his name; at least, so it has 
seemed to her starved ears. But now! What full, what perfect 
justification has her belief received! Clear as the light of heaven 
is it that he has gone mourning for her all these years. What 
can be clearer than the implications of her informant? At a 
loose end! Magnificently well in health. Pregnant limitation ! 
He may be—is sick to death in the spirit. How much more she 
might have heard, if she had allowed herself! The reflection 
comes with a cloud of regret, but it is only a passing one, swept 
from before the sun of the one glorious truth. What need of 
more? In a paroxysm of thankfulness she falls on her knees, 
but instantly snatches herself up again. Is not it a sort of 
blasphemy to thank God for the fidelity of her lover when her 
husband is only two months dead? Two months! Will it never 
be more than two? will they never stretch to three—to four? 
never reach twelve ? 

* * * * * 

Her arithmetic shocks her, but she cannot get rid of it, It 
is still adding itself up in her head as she walks buoyantly 
through the buoyant air along the park towards Ham Gate, 
to return Lady Barnes’ call. She has allowed an interval which 
seems to her tormentingly ample to elapse, but is not so assured 
of its appearing in the same light to other eyes, as not to be 
conscious of a wish that Clarendon, whom she presently sees 
bicycling in her direction along the road which runs parallel 
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to the path she is pursuing, may fail to recognize her. But 
the tall, coal-black figure, with its Andalusian walk, is not one to 
escape notice, and in a moment her friend has jumped off, leant 
his machine against a tree, and joined her. 

“How I should enjoy a spin with you!” she says. “But do 
not be afraid”—with a backward glance out of the tail of her 
eye at the weeper—“ my costume is hardly suitable.” 

He gives her a look which may be merely sad, but in which she 
scents reproach. 

“TI did not think that it mattered, having my veil up here, 
where there are so few people about: and I love the touch of this 
crisp air on my face.” 

As he does not answer, she adds playfully : 

“T shall make you try on one of these ‘lisse’ abominations 
some day, that you may realize how it takes the edge off the 
universe,” 

He smiles in spite of himself, as she pulls down the veil, and 
looks at him dimly lamentable through it. 

“ You are taking a constitutional ?” 

“Ye-es. I want to walk off some of my vitality. Now there 
is nothing more to do to the house, I am frightfully short of 
a job; and you have neglected me a good deal of late.” 

“ You have not wanted me? Not for anything special?” 

She dimples charmingly behind her crape. 

“Nothing beyond the perennial selfish need to make you my 
white nigger.” 

He takes off his hat, and pushes the hair from his forehead. 

“J have been rather driven—working off a stiff article for 
an archeological journal which I had got behindhand with.” 

“Thanks to me.” 

“Tf you like to say so.” 

“You confess that I am a hindrance to you,” returns she 
in an injured voice, “and yet you will not allow me to be a help. 
You throw cold water upon my plan of working steadily and 
systematically together every day at one or other of our 
houses.” 

“Tt was impracticable.” 

“Why impracticable ?” 

The young man turns half away without replying, pulling at 
an autumn-ruddy bracken fern frond, and it is a minute before 
the meaning of his silence dawns upon his companion. When it 
does, “ You do not mean to imply,” she cries in a key of incredu- 
lous amusement, “ that Mrs. Grundy is going to interpose between 
you and me?” 

VOL. OXVI. N 
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Her tone conveys how extravagant the suggestion appears to 
her, and once again, as at their last meeting, he winces. Nor does 
the glance of affectionate derision with which she takes in the 
insignificant slightness of his figure, the intelligent irregularity 
of his features, conduce to his making with much suavity the 
blunt admission : 

“That is what I did mean to imply.” 

The utterance hotly tinges his pale student face, but her 
complexion does not vary a jot from its pretty normal bloom. 

“You are not telling me the real reason,” she says with a 
careless disbelief. “The real reason is that you think my 
collaboration would do you small credit. I rather agree with you 
there; but I am still bent upon it.” 

By the end of her sentence she has begun to be in motion again, 
and, with a nod of affected anger, leaves him standing under the 
hornbeams, a row of which at this spot vary with agreeable 
irrelevance the majestic monotony of oak. 

She goes on her way rejoicing at having hidden ‘from him her 
real goal, and, quickly reaching the charming dip that leads to 
Ham Gate, almost runs down the steep, bosky bank and emerges 
on the Common, which, gorsed, goosed, and fringed with com- 
fortable eighteenth-century houses, recalls inevitably to the mind's 
eye that one across which John Gilpin fled as presented by the 
pencil of the ever-to-be-lamented Caldecott. 

Lady Barnes is at home, which on such an afternoon might 
seem unlikely; but her hours are not those of other people. 
It is not she, however, who at first receives the visitor, but the 
Misses Clarendon, who, with hats off and an air of old estab- 
lishment, come forward to explain and excuse the hostess’s 
absence. 

“Lady Barnes will be here in a moment. She will be so 
pleased to see you! She has wondered several times whether you 
would return her call.” 

The girls’ manner is more unhesitatingly friendly than on their 
visit to herself, and it is coupled with such an air of being 
thoroughly well rooted in the soil in which she now finds them, 
that a mystified question crosses Jane’s mind as to whether her 
memory can have deceived her in thinking that it was exactly a 
week ago that they had been first introduced to it. But the 
blizzard of dogs which now storms at her from all parts of the 
room, recruited by auxiliaries skirmishing in from the garden, and 
barking in every key, from that of the boom of a Cathedral bell 
to the squeak of a slate pencil, banishes all other themes from her 
mind. 
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Cuapter VI. 


TE drawing-room was made for dogs, and not dogs for the 
drawing-room, would be Lady Barnes’ thesis did she formulate it ; 
not upon her entrance does she make any more effort to quell the 
clamour than if it represented—as to her ears it doubtless does— 
the civil greetings of the sons and daughters of a house to an 
arriving caller. 

Seen in indoor dress, Lady Barnes looks even longer and more 
trailing than before, and with an even more obvious fashion of her 
own, and ignoring of the reigning mode in the old Italian lace 
thrown about her sentimental head. Through a little sea of 
waving tails she makes her way to her guest. 

“Tam glad! And now do sit down and be comfortable, and 
take off your bonnet, and that horrid thing! You will be driven 
to fly for refyge to a hat. I was almost at once.” 

Jane is conscious that at this cavalier allusion to the ensign of 
her woe both girls unbutton their eyes a little; but apparently 
their conviction of Lady Barnes’ all-rightness is stout enough to 
make them swallow even this, and it is quite cordially that they 
now express to Mrs. Etheredge their regret at having been “ out” 
when she returned their visit. 

“ ‘We would have shown you Willy’s den,” cry they affably, both 
saying the same thing in the same words at the same moment, as 
is the snare of those who live together. “It was a box-room, but 
it has turned into quite a nice study for him—small, of course, 
but——” 

“Ts there room for two in it?” asks Jane, in whom shyness— 
and her Willy’s sisters make her feel intolerably shy—takes the 
form of nervous speech. “Because I am quite determined to 
come and work at the Chronicles with him there.” 

The sisters stiffen for a moment; then, recollecting themselves, 
laugh. 

“Tam sure that he will be delighted.” 

“On the contrary, he will not hear of it.” 

“And who is Willy?” asks Lady Barnes, a question which 
plainly shows to the visitor that the ex-private secretary has not 
been considered by his kin an enough creditable relation to figure 
much in their conversation. 

“ He is our brother; but”—-laughing again and more naturally 
—“ you would never guess it if you saw him.” 

“Your brother? I must have met him—did I not meet him— 
at Etheredge?” turning with a change of key and access of 
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interest to Jane, and insensibly dropping her voice at the 
name, 

Mrs. Etheredge is saved the trouble of answering by the 
behaviour of a very nice, but not very well-conducted English 
terrier, who, having stood before her looking significantly up in 
her face for some moments, now, annoyed at her inability to take 
a hint, stands up on his hind-legs and begins to scratch at her 
sombre lap with as much vigour as if he had mistaken it for a 
rabbit-hole. 

“Tam afraid that Jock means you have taken his chair,” says 
his mistress regretfully. “ Would you mind changing to this one? 
It is quite as comfortable, only he does not fancy it.” 

The little diversion stems the current of talk; and before it can 
run again, a black poodle, with a bangle on one leg and a superb 
monogram on his back, asks to be let out. Then they all imagine 
they hear a butcher-boy, and say so with some emphasis. 

“We shall have no peace till they have had their walk,” says 
Lady Barnes, not in the least in a complaining voice, but as if 
stating an inevitable fact. ‘Do you feel atall inclined to take 
them for a run on the Common ?”—addressing Miss Clarendon. 
You will find all their muzzles in a basket in the hall. And, 
dear Mabella, w7l7 you ring for tea?” 

Both girls spring to obey these behests ; and divining with the 
acuteness of much practice in reading the thoughts of useful 
friends that their hostess wishes for a téte-d-téte, both escort the 
scurrying pack into the open. In a few moments the drawing- 
room is profoundly peaceful, only five empty baskets and two or 
three rumpled chair-covers testifying to its recent state of noisy 
chaos. 

“JT killed two birds with one stone,” says Lady Barnes, wheel- 
ing up a lowchair, and dropping into her favourite attitude of 
leaning forward with lace-draped head propped upon long lily 
hand. “The. dogs do want a walk cruelly; and I long to have 
you to myself.” 

To the hearer the announcement, though it makes her heart 
beat with a species of fear, is promise-crammed. 

“They are dear, obliging girls !”—with a glance in the direction 
of the departed young ladies. ‘Is their brother like them ?” 

“ Not in the very least.” 

“T suppose he is quite at your feet?” 

“By no means. We are brother and sister ”—firmly. 

“How pleasant!”—without enthusiasm. A moment later, 
thoughtfully: “It would be no use any man being at ¢heir feet, 
poor things! for they are too buckramed to pick him up.” She 
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laughs a little, adding : ‘‘ Do you suppose that either of them has 
ever had a history ? ” 

“T have not the most distant idea.” 

“T can never imagine a woman imprisoned in a horrible tailor 
gown having one. And yet no one is in the least interesting who 
has not.” 

A sigh heaves her fichu, a sigh which somehow conveys to 
Mrs. Etheredge that the lack of a romantic past, such as no 
elegant female should be without, is the life-long crumple in her 
new friend’s rose-leaf. There is a pause, both feeling that so far 
there has been nothing but a little preliminary fencing, to the 
unsatisfactoriness of which is added in Jane’s mind the fear of a 
premature return of the two girls sealing the fount of communica- 
tion for which she thirsts before it is opened. Yet to this fear 
is added a palpitating dread of setting the water running. But 
Lady Barnes has a way of sauntering in where intimates fear to 
tread, and there is not much beating about the bush in her next 
sentence. 

“Since I saw you I have been writing to California.” 

It is not easy to answer naturally. 

“You correspond with your niece ?” 

“Yes; but it was not to her that I wrote.” 

“No?” 

“Tt was—to the old acquaintance I met out there. I think I 
mentioned him to you the other day.” 

a 

** Letters are such boons to poor exiles,” 

“T suppose so.” 

The arid brevity of these answers would not seem to invite 
further expansion, but something in the traitor voice that carries 
them must falsify their dryness. The other changes her attitude 
a little, releasing Jane’s face from the hold her eyes have hitherto 
kept upon it. 

“My niece is too happy to care for my letters. She is not 
lonely.” 

Mrs. Etheredge makes a slight, restless movement, and Lady 
Barnes, still looking away, and absently arranging the sweep of 
her long, soft gown-tail more to her mind, goes on dreamily : 

“There is something that gives one a lump in the throat—at 
least, it does me—in the combination of great physical vigour 
with profound melancholy.” 

This sentiment demands no answer; at all events, it gets none. 
Nor does Jane’s interlocutor seem to miss it, for she flows on in a 
moody low tone: 
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“ Occasionally—very occasionally one meets with a figure that 
seems too great for our paltry canvases; that seems to have 
stepped straight out of the Middle Ages, a Crusader that has 
lost his way in the centuries, with a lady’s glove in his helm, 
and ‘ Faithful unto death’ written across his shield.” 

Jane is quite aware that no Crusader ever wore any such motto 
inscribed on the spot indicated, but she is too deeply stirred by 
the reiterated tidings of her love’s fidelity thus obliquely conveyed 
to be very critical as to the mode of carriage. 

“Faithful unto death!” Through the long, narrow, eighteenth- 
century windows, flung high for the dogs’ convenience, her eyes, 
grown suddenly misty, stray out, and see the exquisite words 
written over the cedar that sweeps the close-cut brilliancy of the 
croquet-lawn ; over the long-tarrying gaiety of the herbaceous 
border; over the blood-red drip of the loosened Virginia-creeper 
leaves. They reconcile her to the over-speedy return of the dogs 
and their chaperons; more than that, make her welcome it as an 
excuse for her own departure, since she is in haste to be alone 
with the divine phrase, for her heart to suck out the marrow of 
its sweetness. 

Lady Barnes escorts Jane to the door, loath, apparently, to 
let her go without playing upon her heartstrings one more bar of 
the music which seems oddly to titillate her own ears and senses 
at second-hand. To the uninitiated no melody would be apparent 
in the parting sentences : 

“You like Richmond, so far ? enough to make it your home for 
awhile? You will not flit, and give us the slip, some fine day? 
Your friends may think of you as fairly settled ? ” 

The other assents, and, succeeding better than she thinks in 
concealing the choking mixture of joy and guilt with which she 
realizes to whom the knowledge of her whereabouts is to be 
transmitted, leaves her new friend rather disappointed at her 
impassiveness. The purpling evening sky and the cyclists racing 
home through the dusk, who pass her on her way, couid tell a 
different tale. She had never doubted that he would seek her; to 
this is now added the rapturous certainty that he will know where 
to find her. 

The restlessness engendered by that uplifting news, coupled 
with the fear of betraying her state of exaltation even to that 
tire-new and therefore to be distrusted trio, her servants, makes 
her, since the weather continues admirable, spend most of the 
next few days in long solitary rambles in the park. 

To those who love it, the question is an open one, whether 
Richmond Park is fairer dressed in the rust-colour and umber of 
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her autumn, or in the flushy thorn-tide of her May. Even in 
highest tripper-time it is only her fringes that are much sullied 
by Cockney presences; penetrate nearer her heart, and you may 
enjoy in almost solitude her bosky knolls, and the shade of her 
stag-headed giants—may look down the leafy vista, at whose end 
the White Lodge shows its modest face; may stretch away over 
pleasant turf to Robin Hood Gate, with its outlaw name; may 
see the rising ground of Roehampton, and pass amid the gentle 
eyed does, too used to human presence to break into their little 
skipping canter to avoid you; or, if you prefer it, may on the 
other side drop your eye down into the Thames Valley, with its 
river and its dotted dwelling-places sunk in umbrage, and its 
distant Surrey hilis, all scarfed in light golden vapour; may envy 
the inhabitants of Pembroke Lodge, and wonder at the brilliant 
rose-red in which the cherry-trees in Petersham Park have decked 
themselves, forgetting the bridal raiment of their spring. 

Amid these beauties Jane walks in a sort of ecstasy. She has 
had a park of her own for eight years; but it has always been 
leaden-hearted that she has trodden its glades, dragging the clog 
of her servitude. 

With uplifted head she now walks a free woman; not alone, for 
in spirit her love walks beside her. Each fairest spot she makes 
in fancy the scene of some future incident in the coming drama 
of bliss. Here, whence one sees the interstices between that 
further group of forest veterans filled with luminous blue mist, 
they will stop in their walk, perhaps, and hear and say some 
priceless low word; here, beneath the bi-centenary arms of this 
noble tree, which clings to his summer mantle longer than his 
brothers, still green, while they are browning, he will tell her of 
his desperate heartache, now for ever healed; here she will drop 
her eyes to the vivid grass thrusting itself through the fallen 
oak-leaves, and mix her happy tears with the dew-pearls of 
autumn ; here, leaning against this wooden paling, which protects 
one of the coverts where the untripper-trodden brake fern boasts 
in superior vigour over its kindred outside, she will tell him 
what a little thing it has seemed to her to sacrifice, for his sake, 
all that to many women appears most important in life. 

For two or three days she lets herself go unchecked to these 
intoxicating day-dreams, oblivious of all else, careless who meets 
her with glowing face and forgotten weeper flying, as she hastens 
to imagination’s exquisite rendezvous. The only drawback to 
her rapture for those two or three delirious days is the obtruding 
thought that it is not this year’s golds, and rubies, and sapphires 
which will deck the cloak that is to wrap her splendid bliss in— 
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that this rich pageant will have to fade into the rude austerity 
of winter; that the then naked crowns of these fathers of the 
forest will have to go through the long processes of burgeon and 
leaf; will have begun to look sere again before the fulfilment of 
her vision can arrive ! 

The first thing that brings her back to earth, that suddenly 
flashes upon her consciousness, as by Réntgen rays, with how 
indecent a haste she has been hurrying to the consummation of 
her joy, is a letter received from her sister-in-law. The sight of 
the stiff old characters, set in their inky border, brings her up 
with a sharp shock. It had never occurred to her that she and 
Frances would have occasion to correspond. If there were any- 
thing of necessary business to be done between them, surely it 
could be transacted by their lawyers. After that final interview, 
when she herself had swept away the suggested explanation of 
her husband’s action which would have saved and cleared her, 
what can there remain to be said between them ? 

She looks long at the envelope before mustering resolution to 
open it, and when she does so it is with trembling fingers. The 
contents are brief—a few dry sentences conveying the information 
that a deputation from a scientific society, of which Mr. Etheredge 
had been’ president, had waited upon the writer, in order to 
ascertain what form most agreeable to his family the memorial 
to him which they proposed to erect should take. 


“T think it right to communicate this proposal to you, in case you may 
have anything to suggest, and am, 
“ Faithfully yours, 
“FRANCES ETHEREDGE.” 


“P.S.—If there is anything within my power to alleviate the wretched- 
ness of your situation, I should be glad if you would let me know.” 


The wretchedness of her situation! ‘There is certainly no 
intentional irony in the sentence, and yet, read in the light of 
her past ecstasies, its unconscious sarcasm cuts her like a whip. 
What has she cared for the squeezy little house, the mean 
retinue, the general dégringolade ? What, even, for the poisonous 
whispers of detraction that, since her husband’s condemnation of 
her has become public property, have doubtless been busy about 
her fame? Has she ever been aware of them? The wretchedness 
of her situation! The contrast between the phrase and the reality 
iuakes her drop the paper as if it had burnt her, but she presently 
picks it up again, and rereads it—the metallic formality of its 
main purport, and the human relenting of its postscript. Again 


she lets it fall, with a repetition of that scorched feeling, and, 
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leaning her elbows on the table, knits the fingers of both hands 
together in penthouse above her brows. Before the eyes thus 
protected rise in place of the meads and thickets of Eden the 
walls of that room where she had embittered the last moments of 
a dying man by her refusal of that prayer, to frame which he had 
saved his difficult breath; then of that other room, where she 
had brushed away the last cobweb of belief in herself from before 
the stony misery of her unwilling supplanter’s eyes. 

“Tf any decent woman had gone through two such ordeals, she 
would have been prostrate for years. While I——” Her head 
bends lower, lower, till its crown touches the table. 

It is a very decorous figure in weeds that half an hour later 
asks for and finds Miss Clarendon at home. 

“This is too nice of you!” says the young lady cordially, and 
yet in a tone that somehow brings home to the visitor that the 
hour is but mid-day, and the drawing-room fire unlit. She feels 
a sudden constraint. 

“T was going to apologize ; but the fact is, I rather wanted to 
speak to your brother a moment—on business.” 

The sister laughs a little. 

“Qh, then, Iam not to take it personally. I will go and look 
for him.” 

Left alone, Mrs. Etheredge casts a preoccupied eye round the 
carefully-made-the-most-of little room; preoccupied, yet which— 
since she is a woman—recognizes the piece of embroidery admired 
away from herself a few days ago, and another which she had last 
seen among the adornments of Lady Barnes’ drawing-room ; palms 
and maidenhairs also, to which she assigns a like origin. She 
is indifferently speculating as to whether they also had been 
admired away, when Mabella enters, and greets her with apparent 
pleasure. 

“How nice of you to come! To-day of all days, too, when it is 
my birthday!” 

“Ts it indeed? I wish you many happy returns of it.” 

“Thank you. We are great people for keeping birthdays. Do 
not you think it is rather a nice custom ?” 

“It depends.” 

“We give each other little presents, you know—that sort of 
thing.” 

“re” 

The re-entrance of the elder sister, the captured Willy following 
her with apparently no great readiness, checks the flow of com- 
munication as to the household pieties of the ménage. Something 
in her friend’s look recalls to Jane the fact that she has not seen 
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him since their not very satisfactory meeting in the park, when 
she had concealed from him the goal of her walk, a concealment 
which her having met his sisters at that goal had rendered worse 
than useless. 

“Tt is too bad to dig you out of your earth,” she says, with a 
misgiving never before felt as to his willingness to sacrifice to her 
that time and those pursuits of which she has hitherto so reck- 
lessly made hay. “ But habits are strong things, particularly bad 
habits.” She pauses to sigh. 

“Pray do not apologize. Can I do anything for you?” 

His tone, though civil, does not reassure her, and she fingers 
the letter which she has half drawn from her pocket doubtfully. 

“T should have liked to have consulted you upon a small 
business matter if you had been at leisure; but since you are 
not——” The envelope begins to slide back. 

“T am perfectly at leisure.” 

“Shall Mabella and I efface ourselves?” asks Miss Clarendon. 
“Or will you take Mrs. Etheredge to your study ?” 

The young man’s grave look appeals to Jane to decide; and 
she, still with that new misgiving, says hesitatingly : 

“ May I see your den?” 

“ You are not going to run away with Mrs. Etheredge?” cries 
Mabella in playful remonstrance, that yet has a kernel of vexation 
in it, “just as I was going to show her my presents? I have 
been telling her that it is my birthday.” 

“You are quite determined that we shall none of us forget that 
fact,” retorts he tartly, throwing—to the visitor—an inexplicably 
snubbing look over his shoulder at his junior. 

Marvelling inwardly, and not quite comfortably, at the un- 
explored regions just revealed to her in a map of which she had 
imagined herself mistress of every cove and headland, she follows 
her guide to his realm among the chimney-pots. 








Che Detrothed of Uapoleon : 
DESIREE CLARY, QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


“Toujours lui! lui partout;—Ou brilante ou glacée 
Son image sans cesse ébranle ma pensée.” 
Victor Hugo. 

To become, in early youth, the betrothed of a future emperor, and 
before middle age, the consort of a king, is a fate not generally 
reserved for the daughters of merchants. To achieve it, one 
should apparently be ‘born either in fairyland, or in a time of 
revolution, as was Désirée Clary. 

Her career is interesting, not only because the “ petite bour- 
geoise ” exchanged her walks on the Canebiére, and her outings 
in the neighbourhood of Marseilles, for the purple and fine linen 
of kings’ houses, and the sacred pomp which accompanies the 
coronation oil, but because her life, for many years, ran like a 
frail thread of womanly sensibility through the web of blood and 
glory, of ambition and intrigue, woven by Napoleon I. and his 
generals. No woman was less fitted to make history, no woman 
was less able to avoid taking part in it. 

We propose to follow her story as told by the Comtesse 
d’Armaillé, following the memoirs left by Baron Hoschild of 
Stockholm. 

Bernardine-Eugénie-Désirée Clary was the daughter of a rich 
silk merchant and manufacturer of Marseilles. She was born in 
1777, and her education was received at a convent, in company 
with her elder sister Julie, afterwards Queen of Naples and of 
Spain. 

There is a dramatic completeness about her life, for the key- 
note which sounded through her later years was faintly struck 
daring her childhood. She thus recalls the incident to which we 
allude :— 


“One day a soldier came to our house presenting a billet for board and 
lodging. My father, who did not care to have the quiet of his house 
disturbed by noisy private soldiers, turned him away in a friendly manner, 
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and sent him with a letter to his colonel asking that an officer might be 
quartered on us instead. The soldier he thus sent away was Quarter- 
master Bernadotte, who later on married me and became king.” 


This was in the year 1786, when Bernadotte had just returned 
from Corsica with the regiment of Royal Marines to which he 
belonged. 

In 1794, Désirée lost her father, who, in spite of the revolu- 
tionary disturbances, left a large fortune. Her two elder sisters 
married ; Julie and Désirée were left alone with their mother. 
The Terror was then reigning at Marseilles, and numbers of 
suspected persons were being sent to Orange, and then executed. 
As M. Clary, the elder, in happier days, was known to have 
applied for letters of nobility, his son was among these suspected 
persons, and, strange to say, his very peril gave the occasion for 
his sister’s entrance upon the romance of her life. 

Désirée tells us how this brother’s wife, in terrible distress, 
resolved to intercede for her husband with Albitte, the member 
of the Convention, then sent on a mission to Marseilles, and not 
liking to go alone, she took Désirée with her. 

The two young women waited some time in a hot and crowded 
room. At last, emotion, fatigue, and heat, all combined to over- 
power Désirée, and she fell asleep. Mlle. Clary’s biographer 
quotes an Indian proverb: “Good things come to us while we 
sleep,” and points out that this sleep of hers did, in fact, lead to 
the exalted fortunes of her sister and herself. 


“When I woke,” says Désirée, “at the sound of a closing door, it was 
night. The only light I saw came from a street lantern throwing its 
reflection on the floor of the room. My sister-in-law was gone as well as 
the other applicants. My sister-in-law, as she afterwards told me, did not 
like to awaken me when her turn came to be admitted to Albitte’s presence. 
When the audience was over she was unable to rejoin me. As she was 
very anxious to carry the order for her husband’s release to the prison, 
she assured herself that I should be able to go home without her. 

“ Meanwhile I was there, a little frightened and not understanding my 
situation in the least, when I perceived that I was not alone. At the 
movement I had made, a man who was coming out of the deputy’s room, 
came up to me, and looking at me with surprise asked how, at such an 
hour, I happened to be in such a place. When I explained to him what 
had happened he reassured me as to my brother’s fate, and added: ‘Such 
a young lady as yourself cannot go alone through the streets in the dark ; 
I will therefore take you back to your home.’” 


It was, in fact, a long way to Monsieur Clary’s house in the 
Rue des Phocéens, and Désirée accepted his companionship. 
On the way, the conversation was so animated and so pleasant 
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that the young people became quite friendly, and, on parting, 
Désirée assured her escort that her mother would wish to thank 
him. 

“Then some day,” said her companion, “you will introduce me to your 
family P” 

“With pleasure, but 1 should like meanwhile to tell my people the 
name of him who has befriended me this evening.” 


“Certainly; well then! you must tell them that my name is Joseph 
Bonaparte.” 


“It was thus,” adds Désirée, “that the Clarys and the Bonapartes 
became acquainted.” 


The year before this incident took place, the widowed Madame 
Bonaparte and her family had left Corsica, and had come to 
Marseilles. Napoleon went to his regiment of artillery at Nice; 
Lucien received some employment under a corn-dealer at Saint- 
Maximin ; Joseph accompanied his mother, and succeeded in obtain- 
ing a grant from the moneys intended to assist patriotic refugees. 

After Napoleon’s distinguished services at the siege of Toulon, 
his promotion put his family into a more assured position, and, if 
he had been willing to accept, under Robespierre’s auspices, the 
post of governor of the garrison of Paris, he might have risen at 
once into a prominent, though perilous, position. He refused, yet 
on Robespierre’s fall, he found himself looked at with suspicion. 
Joseph Bonaparte seems, therefore, to have sought an interview 
with Albitte for much the same reasons as Madame Clary the 
younger. 

He soon became a favoured guest at Désirée’s home, admired 
her, and obtained her promise to marry him when she should be 
twenty-one years old. The rich merchant's daughter was a 
desirable parti for a poor Corsican officer. 

But the old and ever new story summarised by Heine in his 
well-known lines, proceeded to unroll itself in the life of Désirée 
Clary :— 

“ A young man loves a maiden, 
Who chooses another mate ; 
Her chosen with a third one 
Prefers to join his fate.” 


Julie Clary, whose timid character and plain appearance 
rendered her less attractive than her younger sister, had secretly 
set her affections on Joseph Bonaparte, and no one had guessed 
the state of her feelings. 

At last, the “general,” as he was proudly called in his own 
family, enters upon the scene, the young general, Napoleon, then 
in a mood to seek domestic bliss. He had already wished to marry 
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a daughter of the du Colombier family, and had been refused ; 
then he had fallen in love with an Italian girl, who was much too 
poor to become a needy officer’s wife. Now he is introduced by 
Joseph to his future sister-in-law and her family. 

The eagle eye of the commander perceives at once Julie's 
affection for Joseph, and perceives, too, that he himself would be 
well suited with Désirée. Now, Napoleon’s constant devotion to 
his family had given him an undisputed ascendency over every 
member of it; probably, also, Joseph only stipulated for an 
amiable wife with a suitable fortune, and the “fine eyes of her 
money-box” weighed almost as much with him as her own. 

Désirée was then a well-made, dimpled little person, a laughter- 
loving Southern girl, with fine dark eyes, a gay, happy manner, 
and a merry wit. It may be that she soon began to prefer 
Napoleon, and that he guessed her preference. At any rate, 
when the general, with military downrightness, declared that the 
present formation in ccuples of that domestic brigade must be 
broken up, and proceeded to re-form it by taking Désirée on his 
knee, and saying that she should be his wife, the recruits 
obediently went through their drill, and accepted the situation. 

Napoleon’s family felt their dependence upon his genius, and 
rarely disputed his decisions. Julie and Désirée, at any rate, 
were satisfied. 

The match was considered undesirable by the Clary family, who 
had probably assisted Mme. Bonaparte in her present poverty, 
and they also considered Napoleon an unattractive person. His 
appearance and character are thus described by one who knew 
him at that time :— 


“He habitually wears threadbare garments and badly-cleaned, broken- 
down boots. In character he is brusque, sulky, prone to fits of abstrac- 
tion, which he only shakes cff in order to express himself with jerky 
violence on subjects concerning only himself and his profession. Although 
he has early acquired the rank of general, nothing promises him success. 
He is born for mediocrity.” 


But Désirée told her young friends that she thought him 
bright, cordial and affectionate, gentle as a lamb, open and frank. 
He bears his poverty with pride, his family look up to him like a 
god, and he has great hopes. Love lent his fine insight to the 
commonplace girl. 

Julie Clary and Joseph Bonaparte were soon married. The 
wedding took place August Ist, 1794, at a village near Mar- 
seilles, and the couple returned to the town in order to receive in 
secret the blessing of the church upon their union. 

Napoleon and Désirée intended to be married in the following 
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spring; their wedding, however, was never to take place, and the 
finger of fate was soon visible. 

The suspicions, or the jealousies, of the party now in the 
ascendant in Paris, had again fallen upon the general com- 
manding the brigade of Nice; he was accused of high treason, 
seized, and imprisoned aw secret. He might, perhaps, never have 
returned to public affairs, but that his colleagues—Marmont and 
Sebastiani—and his aides-de-camp—Junot and Louis Bonaparte 
—as well as the whole brigade belonging to his command, raised 
cries of indignation against the accusers. He was released from 
prison August 20th, and the representatives of the people—Albitte 
and Salicetti—retracted their censure. But a fresh blow was 
aimed at him more effectively in September. The Committee of 
Public Safety erased General Bonaparte’s name from the list of 
general officers to be employed, because he had refused to conduct 
the war in la Vendée, and preferred to remain in the south and 
to command artillery rather than infantry. 

The winter months were, therefore, spent by the lovers in 
discouragement. Sometimes they would make expeditions into 
the country, and form plans of buying a little estate with 
Désirée’s money, and of living there peaceably. No other epoch 
of his life seems to bring Napoleon so near to the happy people 
who have no history. Désirée would have been delighted with 
such an existence ; she was only a sentimental, tender-hearted girl, 
with no ambitions above the commonplace comfort in which she 
had been brought up. These months were the last happy ones of 
her engagement. 

In February, Napoleon suppressed a disturbance at Toulon, 
but this service did not succeed in restoring him to active 
employment. He determined to go to Paris and speak for 
himself; he would return at the end of the year and settle 
down with Désirée as his bride in some suitable house. Mean- 
while, Madame Clary and her daughter arranged to leave the old 
house in: the Rue des Phocéens and to take up their abode with 
Julie and Joseph Bonaparte, so that henceforth they might belong 
more entirely to Napoleon’s family, and become more easily aware 
of his movements. 

After long sad hours of parting with Désirée and tender 
promises to write often, Napoleon left Marseilles in April, 1795. 
At Montélimart he stopped to look at the charming manor honse 
of Beauserret, and was so pleased with it that he almost concluded 
a bargain for its purchase as his future home. But the perusal of 
the title-deeds seems to have revealed some terrible act of cruelty 
committed against the former possessors, and he is said to have 
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exclaimed: “O Revolution, how many crimes hast thou en- 
gendered !” 

Frequent letters passed between the lovers during this journey ; 
those written by Napoleon are lost, but a few duplicates of 
Désirée’s remain. With regard to the signature adopted by 
her, we must note that Napoleon had declared his preference 
for her second name, and accordingly she speaks of herself as 
his “ good little Eugénie,” 

Tender sentimental letters to which she fondly expected frequent 
replies; but the falcon had left her wrist and did not like to feel 
his bonds. 


“A representative, a friend of Joseph’s, has arrived,” she writes. “He 
tells us that some people are having a gay time in Paris. I hope that the 
brilliant amusements of the town will not make you forget the peaceful 
hours at Marseilles, and that the walks in the Bois de Boulogne with 
Madame T (Tallien) will not efface from your memory those by the 
river with your good little Eugénie.” 


She begs for his portrait, asks for more letters and shows 
vexation at his silence. 

Napoleon was euffering cruelly from his enforced inaction, and 
from the daily fret of poverty in a great city. He tried every 
plan, and once even set up a book-shop, on which he only lost 


money. His mother and sisters suffered with him, and his brother, 
Lucien, was suspected and in prison at Aix. Joseph seemed the 
only happy member of the family and, with his letters breathing 
domestic content, came Désirée’s sentimental and sometimes 
querulous little notes. To forget his cares, and also, perhaps, 
with some hope of making useful acquaintances, Napoleon flung 
himself, as far as his resources would allow, into the bizarre 
festivities of that strange time. General de Ségur has described 
the “ concerts, the sentimental songs and the dances which were 
unblushingly called ‘ Balls of the Victims,’” the fétes which never 
ceased, though famine, proscription, the guillotine and crimes of 
the most awful nature still terrorised Paris. The Parisian tone 
of mind might still be described in the words of a French officer 
during the war of 1778: “ Nous sommes écrasés, nous sommes 
abimés, et nous allons a lopéra.” Napoleon himself, on 
July 30th, 1795, writes :—“ Comfort, luxury, elegance are all to 
be seen again; people remember no more of the Terror than of 
a dream.” 

Napoleon probably took part in these questionable pleasures 
and paid court to the beautiful Madame Tallien, because he 
thought it politic to gain the ear of her husband and of his 
friend, Barras, then in power; but a young girl brought up like 
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Malle. Clary could not fail to regard his present life with distrust. 
Her letters ceased ; she did not send a promised portrait of herself. 

“Does one pass the River Lethe to go to Genoa?” asks 
Napoleon curtly of Joseph, who was now in that town with his 
household, and he adds: “Let her only send me the portrait if 
she still wishes to do so herself.” 

He wrote peremptorily to Madame Clary asking her to come to 
Paris with her daughter and to buy a house there. The country- 
bred mother and daughter were in consternation; Désirée 
had always cherished dreams of a life amidst flowers and trees, 
Paris seemed the headquarters of tyranny and bloodshed. How- 
ever, they would think of going to Paris if Joseph would take 
them. But Joseph did not intend to leave Genoa. No letter is 
sent to Napoleon, only the portrait, without a word. No reply 
is sent toa second letter of his, and he naturally, perhaps, con- 
cluded that they meant to break off the engagement. 

The initiative now rested with Mdlle. Clary, and she failed. A 
bolder woman, whose character could respond to Napoleon’s am- 
bitions, would have hastened to follow him ; but this timid, limited 
nature was stopped at the first obstacle. 

Napoleon’s fortunes were at their lowest ebb when Désirée 
seemed ready to abandon him. He was thankful to accept the 
boon of being supplied with clothing at the expense of the 
Republic, a boon which the ci-devant Madame de Fontenay was 
able to obtain for him. But when the proud little bourgeoise 
learnt this fact, and heard that her future husband was under 
obligations to Madame Tallien, as also that at her house he met 
and courted “a rich and noble lady” named Madame de Beau- 
harnais, ske could bear no more. All seemed over between 
them. 

There was, of course, no truth in the rumour that Napoleon 
looked forward to a marriage with Joséphine at this time. Even 
then, Désirée would have been willing that the lover’s quarrel 
should end in a renewal of love, but Napoleon’s trust in her 
affection had been too deeply shaken. He considered that all was 
over between them, but he sincerely mourned the loss of a 
gentle mate and the homely comfort she might have given him. 
Yet he was resolved to live down, to “ putin order,” as he expresses 
it, what remained of his love, and, strange to say, his better fortune 
seems to date from the breaking off of this engagement. 

A member of the Committee of War was advised during the 
summer to send for the “little pale, sickly-looking Italian,” and 
soon after Napoleon was restored to the rank of general, with 
rations and pay. 
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On the 6th of September he had written to Joseph that “ the 
Eugénie affair must end or be broken off.” 

Two days after, long before an answer could arrive, he wrote to 
his sister-in-law that his feelings for Eugénie were altered, and 
that he wished the latter to be informed of the fact. The girl 
wept and refused to consent toa total rupture. At last, on the 
advice of her mother, her brother-in-law and sister, she gave way 
and released Napoleon from his promise. This was only a few 
days before the 13th Vendémaire (4th October). It was by his 
quelling the insurrection of the 13th Vendémaire that Napoleon 
founded his fortunes on a sound basis. Henceforth his star is in 
the ascendant and does not set entirely for twenty years. His 
success led also to a fuller acquaintance with Madame de Beau- 
harnais. He fell under the charm of a presence and of manners 
more gracious and courtly than those of his seventeen-year-old 
Eugénie, and married Joséphine in March, 1796. 

A last letter came to him from the forlorn girl just after his 
triumphant return from the Italian campaign to the society of his 
fascinating wife. 


“If I no longer have your love, let me have at least your friendship. 
That is the only consolation which remains to me. You were angry 
because I did not answer your last letter; I confess, I was wrong. But 
did that little fault deserve such great wrath? And besides, a certain 
amount of pique and jealousy was the cause of the delay. I had been told 
that you were paying attention to a beautiful, rich lady, and it seems that 
it was your wife whom you were then courting. But tell me, did I 
deserve to be treated with such cruelty? Had you quite forgotten our 
plighted troth ?” 


She pleads with him to acknowledge that he was in the 
wrong. 


“You have made me unhappy for the rest of my life, and I still am 
weak enough to forgive you. You are married! poor Eugenie is no longer 
allowed to love you, to think of you. And you used to say that you 
loved me?” 


She asks for her portrait again, as it must now be indifferent to 
him; she expresses a desire for death, and ends by saying: 


“T wish you all kinds of happiness and prosperity in your marriage ; 
I wish that the wife you have chosen may make you as happy as I 
intended to do, and as you deserve. But in the midst of your happiness, 
do not quite forget Eugénie, and pity her fate.” 


The whole Bonaparte family blamed Napoleon for his treatment 
of Désirée, and showed an open dislike of Joséphine. Both they 
and their friends showed her much sympathy, and tried to provide 
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her with consolation in the form of another husband as soon as 
possible. Désirée, on her part, was no exception to the general 
rule that people cannot easily die of disappointed love, and she 
continued to remain alive. 

At Genoa the French ambassador and his wife, M. and Madame 
Faitpoul, introduced her to all the distinguished persons whom 
they knew, and apparently succeeded in persuading her to become 
engaged to a young General Duphot, of the army of Italy, who 
courted her assiduously. Napoleon himself gave every facility to 
Duphot to prosecute his suit: he seemed anxious to make up to 
Désirée for his treatment of her. 

When Joseph Bonaparte was made ambassador at Rome, Duphot 
followed him. But this second courtship came to a tragic end. 
In repelling an incursion of the Papal Guards into the courtyard 
of the French Embassy, Duphot was fatally wounded, and died in 
the presence of Désirée. 

No wonder that this painful scene disgusted her with Rome, 
and she was willing to go anywhere sooner than remain there. 
When Joseph and his wife took their departure for France, she 
followed them, and even agreed to go to Paris while Madame 
Clary remained at Marseilles. 

The former lovers were, therefore, to meet again, and the 
situation had changed considerably since their parting. Napoleon 
was no longer poor and unknown; he was now honoured and 
applauded after his recent victories, settled in a home where 
the graceful Joséphine and her charming children formed a 
centre and a rallying point for members both of the ancient 
courtly world and of the new society. Désirée herself acquired 
social value by being attached to his family circle. She had 
gained in beauty and in self-possession, and found herself a match 
desired by many of the rising men of the day. 

She found herself also in a centre of hostility and jealousy ; the 
Bonaparte family all united to decry Joséphine, to blame her 
extravagance and her taste for dress, to regret that Napoleon had 
not rather chosen the gentle, quiet little Marseillaise. She 
herself allowed the bitterness of disappointment to colour her 
thoughts, and a wish for vengeance to dominate her mind and 
to poison it, 

Junot sought her hand in marriage. “But,” she says, “he 
set about it awkwardly. Out of shyness, he asked Marmont 
to present his request. Ah, if Marmont had spoken in his own 
name? Who knows? I might perhaps have said yes, he was 
such a handsome man.” 

In 1798 General Bernadotte, then Minister of War, and a 
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friend of Joseph, proposed to her. She herself lays bare her 
thoughts when she says :— 


“T scarcely knew him, but he was superior to those whom I had refused, 
and I consented to marry him when they told me that he was the only 
man who could hold Napcleon in check!” 


Bernadotte was indeed the man whom Napoleon seemed to fear 
most, the man whom he most often met as an obstacle to his 
plans. The history of these years sufficiently proves the fact 
that he had no intention of submitting without a struggle to the 
ascendency of the Corsican general. An attractive portrait of 
him is drawn by the Comte de Rochechouart at a later date :— 

“He was tall and slight; his eagle countenance was exactly like that 
of the great Condé, his thick black hair harmonised with the colourless 
complexion of the inhabitants of Béarn, his native province. His appear- 
ance on horseback was very martial, perhaps a little theatrical, but his 
boldness, his coolness on the most bloody battlefields made one willing to 
forget this defect. It is impossible to meet a man of more seductive 
manners and talk; he captivated me entirely, and if I had been attached 
to his person, I should have been sincerely devoted to him.” 


Bernadotte and Mdlle. Clary were married at Sceaux in 1798, 
because Bernadotte had a house there, the scenery reminding him 
of that of his birthplace. 

There is no record of a religious ceremony; Bernadotte was 
Protestant, and Désirée is said to have been very indifferent 
to religious observances. 

On hearing of the proposed marriage, Napoleon, who was then 
conducting the Egyptian campaign, had written from Cairo to 
Joseph: “I wish Désirée happiness if she marries Bernadotte ; 
she deserves it.” Clouds at that time veiled his own happiness 
with Joséphine. 

Eventually the couple returned to Paris and made one house- 
hold with that of the Joseph Bonapartes. Bernadotte, however 
did not like the intrigues of “ the Corsicans” nor their influence 
on his wife, and soon took a separate house. Sometimes Désirée 
tried to find out what part her husband was taking in the tangled 
politics of those days, and then he indulgently put her off as “a 
little spy.” 

Madame d’Abrantés describes her at this time as given to 
melancholy and romantic ideas, as jealously fond of her husband, 
and in perpetual floods of tears because he could not always stay 
with her; while the matter-of-fact Bernadotte, whose letters 
show nothing more than a calm and reasonable affection for her, 
was rather at a loss how to meet the demands of her sentimental 
nature. In 1799 a son was born, the future Oscar I. of Sweden. 
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Bonaparte was still in Egypt, but he accepted the office of god- 
father, and it was in honour of his favourite poet, Ossian, that 
the child received the name of one of the Gaelic heroes. 

On his return from Egypt, Napoleon found himself face to face 
with the growing opposition of some of the generals, and became 
aware that Bernadotte, in particular, wished to call him to 
account for deserting the army in Egypt. We cannot here detail 
all the incidents which marked his intercourse with “the bar of 
iron,” “the obstacle-man,” as he named Désirée’s husband. 

When the coup of the 18th Brumaire, which was to make 
Napoleon First Consul, was in preparation, he, in order to follow 
his plan of “always going to meet your enemies and behaving 
to them in a friendly manner,” offered to breakfast with Joséphine 
at the Bernadottes’ house. This appears to have been the first 
occasion on which Désirée received her former lover and his wife, 
but details of the interview and of the drive which followed it are 
wanting, and must be looked for in some yet unwritten historical 
romance. The situation lends itself to such treatment. 

On the great day which was to make or mar Napoleon’s fortunes, 
Bernadotte appeared in the Rue Chantereine with the other 
generals, at seven in the morning, but not in uniform. Napoleon 
took him aside and tried hard to persuade him to take part in the 
coup, but all in vain, he only agreed to remain inactive if no 
orders arrived from the Directors. 

A partial disgrace was the result of this attitude; but both as 
First Consul and as Emperor, Napoleon always remained indulgent 
to the husband of Désirée, and he himself declared that for her 
sake honours and dignities continued to be showered on the 
recalcitrant general. No other explanation makes clear the facts 
of this curious history, which is indeed only one among many 
instances of the generosity, verging upon weakness, with which 
Napoleon treated those of his associates who had claims upon 
his consideration. 

The part Bernadotte took in the conspiracies of 1802 and 
of 1804 is well known, yet in neither case did Napoleon seek 
to establish proofs of his guilt. When the new emperor con- 
tented himself with pointing out the futility of opposition, his 
rival replied coldly: “I do not promise you affection, but a loyal 
co-operation.” Very soon indeed he ceased to offer that. 

The letters which passed between Désirée and her husband 
show us Bernadotte’s anxiety that she should acquire some of 
those accomplishments which were almost necessary to a woman 
in her position. 

He writes in a coaxing and almost paternal tone: “ You tell 
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me nothing of your progress in dancing, in music, and in the 
other accomplishments. When one is far away, one is curious to 
know if the little one is profiting by the lessons she is taking.” 

The Bernadottes received from Napoleon as emperor a magnifi- 
cent hotel and a princely revenue. Désirée indeed was considered 
almost a member of the Imperial family, and in 1808 she received 
one of the three splendid sable pelisses which were the gift of the 
Tzar to Napoleon. 

The modest and reserved manner which always distinguished 
her and her sister Julie made a favourable impression on persons 
whose good opinion was worth having, and she was able to 
surround herself with a select, if not numerous, society. Persons 
of high birth and high attainments were to be met in her salon, 
nor was the literary element wanting. M. de Cabre was known 
as “the poet of the Maréchale.” Her manner to the Emperor 
was never open to criticism, but those best able to judge con- 
sidered that she still preserved a tender feeling for him; a feeling 
which no doubt flattered him, and which he returned to a certain 
extent. He always watched over her fraternally, praised her 
when she accomplished well her duties as wife and mother, and 
encouraged her to enact the rédle of princess which was so foreign 
to her nature and her bringing-up. 

She lived the life of a rich and idle woman in Paris, and loved 
the city she once feared, as if she had been born in it. Great 
was her terror when Marshal Bernadotte received the title of 
Prince of Ponte-Corvo lest it might entail a residence abroad, 
and great was her joy on discovering that no such residence was 
necessary. Meanwhile Bernadotte’s conduct during the campaign 
of 1809 led to a public disgrace, yet the Emperor soon after sent 
him to Rome as Governor-General with a civil list of three 
millions. 

At last his acceptance of the rank of Prince-Royal of Sweden 
made him independent of Napoleon, who although he had other 
views about the Swedish succession, acted frankly and generously 
on this occasion, seeking apparently to disarm Bernadotte’s 
hostility by fresh gifts. The new Princess Royal did not realise 
her position and scarcely knew where Sweden was. “I thought 
it was like Ponte-Corvo,” she confesses, “a place of which we 
were to take the title.” 

She dreaded living in such a “ pays perdu,” and the Emperor 
himself, in order to reconcile her to her new duties, expressed his 
satisfaction that a woman in whom he felt so much interest should 
occupy so high a position, while his godson became a future king. 
Désirée and her suite shed floods of tears on their departure, and 
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“swore to neglect nothing in order to be nobly and rapidly 
dethroned.” She was kindly received by Charles XIII of Sweden 
who had taken a fancy to Bernadotte, and who soon learnt to call 
his ‘new daughter-in-law “Bonnette.” In 1811, however, the 
Princess Royal left Sweden, her husband, and her son, and 
returned to Paris, ‘“‘on account of her health,” as officially 
stated. 

Whether she was really influenced by her French suite, who 
could not become accustomed to life in Sweden, or whether 
Bernadotte himself thought it wise, by indulging his wife in 
her preference for Paris, to secure a correspondent with access 
to “the highest quarters” in the French capital, must remain 
uncertain. The latter supposition is the more probable. 

At any rate she lived for the next ten years in her hotel 
in the Rue d’Anjou under the title of Princess of Gothland, and 
her conversations and correspondence alike were doubtless useful 
both to Bernadotte and to Napoleon, though she herself is free 
from all suspicion of intrigue. 

In 1812, when her husband had openly joined the Coalition, and 
when Napoleon himself felt that her presence in France was 
quite irregular, Désirée still refused to leave it, though her 
elegant travelling costumes were on view at the modiste’s. She 
spent the summer at Aix with the Queen of Naples and was 
in Paris when Napoleon returned from the terrible retreat of 
Moscow. 

She remained there during the events which led to Napoleon’s 
fall, and probably formed one of the brilliant circle of enthusiastic 
Imperialist ladies who, decked with violets among their rich laces 
and diamonds, welcomed him back to the Tuileries at the beginning 
of the Hundred Days. 

During the Restoration, she appears at Court, mingles with 
the new Royalist society and becomes an intimate friend of 
Madame Récamier, of Madame de Genlis, and of Chateaubriand. 
In 1818, when she received the news of her husband’s accession 
to the throne of Sweden, she was practising a piece by Grétry. 
She sadly closed the piano, exclaiming, “ However much I practise 
now, I shall always be told that I play like a queen.” 

It was noticed in the salons of the returned aristocracy that 
the Queen of Sweden always gazed sadly and persistently at the 
Due de Richelieu, now Minister of Foreign Affairs, and frivolous 
gossips thought her a victim to his charm of manner and appear- 
ance. But from various indications it would seem that she 
considered him from his official position, a link between herself, 
her exiled sister Julie, and the Great Exile of St. Helena, 
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perhaps a possible mediator on their behalf with the Powers 
of Europe, and that in her shy, timid manner she was pondering 
how she could influence him on their behalf. She was still in 
communication with Madame Mere. 

Napoleon, meanwhile, was nearing his last hours, and Joséphine, 
not Désirée, haunted his dreams. He commands Dr. Antomarchi 
to go to Rome, to tell his mother and his family that the great 
Napoleon had died, in want and in solitude, and that in dying he 
bequeathed “to all the reigning families the horror and the 
opprobrium of his last moments.” 

Such a message as this, if she ever received it, must have 
seemed to the consort of Bernadotte a terrible ending to the 
romance of her early youth. 

At last, in 1823, she went to Stockholm to be present at her 
son’s wedding. She insisted on a separate coronation as Queen 
of Sweden, and received it as late as the year 1829. 

After that time she lived peacefully and happily in her new 
country, once only resolving to revisit Paris and stay in her hotel 
of the Rue d’Anjou. Another Napoleon was then reigning in 
France, and he prepared to receive her with royal honours. But 
the aged queen had scarcely left the shore when she changed her 
intention, either because she feared the sea voyage, or because she 


felt that the scene of one’s former happiness does not bear a 
second sojourn. She never again left Sweden, and died there, 
surrounded by affectionate grand-children, at the age of eighty- 
three. 

On reviewing the events of her life, it would be difficult to 
avoid some such reflections as those which have been admirably 
expressed by M. Houssaye :— 


“ Désirée Clary was intended for earthly honours, and at least they 
rested lightly on her head. Let us recapitulate. She is betrothed to 
Joseph, then to Napoleon, then to Duphot; she refuses Junot and would 
be glad to accept Marmont, at last she marries Bernadotte. With Joseph 
she would have been an imperial princess, Queen of Naples and of Spain ; 
with Napoleon Empress of the French; with Duphot probably maréchale 
and duchess; with Junot, Duchess d’Abrantés; with Marmont, maréchale 
and Duchess of Ragusa. Bernadotte, the former} sergeant of marines, 
places the crown of Sweden on the head of this little bourgeoise of 
Marseilles.” 


Manion QUEKETT. 











Che Awakening of Sergeant Lediard. 


Ir you walk down the High Street, Chipping Olds, to-day 
between two and five o'clock in the afternoon, it is ten to one, 
and more, that you will find yourself alone. In the winter 
months of 1884-1885 there would certainly have been one other 
in that deserted place; a striking figure. 

The smart pith helmet and puggaree, that no rain or snow 
seemed able to soil; the brown holland jacket and breeches 
(made by the local tailor, but a fairly close imitation of a kharkee 
uniform) ; these would have told you what he had been, a sergeant 
of cavalry in India ; the stripes of ribbon on the left breast spoke 
of long and trusty service; the grey, pointed beard was a 
sign that he had retired. But the eyes were the most eloquent 
of all. 

“ They’re like Pathan knives in the sun!” old Colonel Clutter- 
buck used to say. When they flashed at you from under the 
shaggy brows, you were bound to blink; one look at them would 
have told an intelligent observer what the townspeople of Chip- 
ping Olds never realised, what Colonel Clutterbuck himself did 
not fully understand till the end came. 

Click! The spurs rang as the heels met at the halt; the right 
foot shot forward and the sergeant turned. With head up, 
shoulders squared and the cane between two fingers of the right 
hand, he marched again, as he had done all day for months past, 
and would do all day for months to come, from the post office to 
the pump, from the pump to the post office, just where the street 
was widest. Sunday made no difference to him, and even on 
market-days he would march clean through the crowds of people 
round the booths, straight as an arrow among hustling cattle and 
blundering sheep that seemed to open out to give him room. It 
is told that once, when a Welsh farmer from over Chepstow way, 
with little respect for Chipping Olds and no knowledge of its 
etiquette, refused to stand aside, the tall sergeant, without word 
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or sign, marched on, and left him gasping and crestfallen on 
his back among the reaping machines he had been inspecting. 

The story of this man should properly begin in India, on a 
certain pitiless June day in the plains, when Corporal Slade was 
hanged in the hollow square for murder, and Sergeant Lediard, 
overcome with the sunstroke and the loss of his best friend, was 
brought back from the execution senseless, to spend a week in 
hospital. But, so far as Chipping Olds was concerned, it began 
in the police court, when, before Colonel Clutterbuck (chairman), 
Mr. Salmon and the Hon. John Eddington (locally known as 
Honourable Eddington) James Brock Lediard, described as a 
retired sergeant of the 5th (West Gloucestershire) Hussars, was 
charged with assaulting his wife Mary. 

It was Mrs. Lediard herself who, accompanied by Mr. Thomas, 
the pastor, had applied at the clerk’s office for the warrant; but 
the moving spirit in the prosecution was undoubtedly William 
Grimes the road-mender. Grimes and Lediard occupied two 
lonely, adjacent cottages out beyond the allotments, and waged 
perpetual strife over the boundary hedge of their gardens. It 
was Grimes who first spoke to Mr. Thomas about the Lediards. 
His wife, he declared, was terribly upset about Mrs. Lediard. The 
poor woman was crying all day and half the night, and the 
sergeant’s voice could be heard continually raised in angry tones 
of abuse. 

The pastor determined to watch, and for that purpose spent a 
winter afternoon chatting comfortably to Mrs. Grimes. Shortly 
after five o’clock he heard Mrs. Lediard begin to whimper. In 
time the sounds developed into actual cries and entreaties for 
mercy, while the sergeant’s harsh tones grew louder and 
louder. 

The pastor slipped into the next garden and crouched beneath 
the window. The lamp was alight and the blind up. He saw 
the sergeant snatch his cane from the corner of the room and 
stride towards his wife. Then the latch of the back garden gate 
clicked ; and he had barely time to whisk his long coat-tails over 
the fence again, before the two little Lediard girls came in on 
their return from school. But the noise within the house had 
stopped dead before the children reached the door. 

That was the story which, in concurrence with Mrs. Grimes, 
the well-meaning little man told to the magistrates. It was 
unfortunate that his usual credibility was impaired in the chair- 
man’s mind by the fact that on that very morning he had had to 
answer @ yearly recurring charge of neglecting the vaccination 
of his youngest born. His invariable, but irrelevant statement 
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that “he had been a Christian minister for many, many years,” 
was cut short by the irascible colonel, who put him down there 
and then as a blatant and meddlesome fellow. 

That view of his character was only strengthened by the 
incomprehensible behaviour of Mrs. Lediard herself. When she 
came into the witness-box, the sergeant, with beard thrust 
forward, glared from under knitted brows, and began to rock 
himself backwards and forwards on heel and toe, clapping his 
hands together behind his back. In floods of tears the poor 
woman declared that it was all a mistake; she had never meant 
this to happen ; he was the kindest husband; had never struck 
her; and soon. Reminded of the nature of her oath, she held 
to her point, until her tears made her unintelligible. 

The chairman tossed ‘ Stone’s Manual’ aside. 

“TI know that sort of woman!” he growled to Mr. Salmon on 
his left. “Serve her right if he did beat her!” And then, 
turning to the sergeant, he said : 

“5th Hussars, eh ?” 

The sergeant stiffened himself suddenly. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You were at Narkana ?” 

“T was, sir.” 

“And through the Ghazi business the year after ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The colonel waved his pen. 

“You remember that night attack by the——?” 

But there Honourable Eddington broke in, thinking it high 
time to choke the flow of reminiscence at its source. 

“ What about the children, colonel? Is it worth while asking 
them?” 

“They've not been subpoenaed; but I don’t suppose there 
could be any objection. Are they in court? Stand one of ’em 
up then, Power. O Lord! More tears!” 

For the eldest child no sooner caught the eye of her father 
than she too began to sob; maintaining, however, when able to 
speak, that he wasa very kind daddy, and that she and Bessie 
loved him dearly. 

“She’s been taught that by heart,” said Mr. Salmon. 

“She’s afraid of him,” whispered Honourable Eddington behind 
a sheet of foolscap. 

“So am I,” laughed the colonel. ‘“ Did you ever see such eyes ? 
Well,” he went on aloud, “we can’t do anything on such evidence 
as this. The whole thing’s absurd! It seems to me that this 
case is the result of nothing but interference—well-meaning 
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enough, I daresay ” (he scowled at the pastor), “ but a gross waste 
of our time!” 

The loafers at the back of the court growled their disapproval. 
The sergeant was unpopular even then, though no one knew 
much about him. He threw back his head, saluted the colonel, 
and glaring defiance strode out of the court. 

And the next morning he began his march. 

He appeared at nine o’clock when the street was full, and 
attracted but little attention so long as the people believed him 
to be merely taking a morning walk. Finding him still there 
in the dinner hour, some of the younger men began to throw 
heavy jests as he passed, asking him whether he wasn’t hungry 
after his morning’s work, whether the damp wouldn’t spoil his 
nice clothes, and whether his missus had run away. He glared 
over their heads in silence. In the evening they grew bolder. A 
troop of them followed him up the street, imitating his frown, 
the poise of his head, his cavalry swing. He suffered them in 
silence as far as the post-office; but there, so smart and sudden 
was his turn, so terrible his fiery eye, that with one accord they 
hung back, growling inarticulate dislike. It was plain that they 
would not always regard the affair as food for laughter. 

“ What are you doing it for?” Colonel Clutterbuck asked him a 
week later, when he met the lonely and silent figure opposite the 
saddler’s. 

That was the first person, outside his own family, who had 
spoken civilly to him since the trial; the only person, indeed, who 
spoke to him so for months afterwards; and the sergeant could 
not help being grateful. Nevertheless, he made no attempt to 
stop his marching, and the colonel, who was anxious to hear his 
explanation, was forced to march with him. 

“These people,” he said, with a wave of his arm, “ these civilians 
hate me. They don’t know me, but they hate me. They? 
They’ve done nothing but dig and reap and buy and sell all their 
lives. How should they understand? They say that I—I!—ill- 
treat my wife. Ha!” 

His laugh was like the crack of a rifle. He stopped at the 
pump and turned. The colonel turned too. 

“JT mean to show them that Ido not! IfIam in the street, 
and she is in the house, I can’t be ill-treating her, can I? There- 
fore 1 mean to spend my days in the street. They shall all see 
me from morning to night. For the honour of my regiment, of 
the British Army, I intend to march up and down this street all 
day and every day, until I have redeemed the good name of one of 
Her Majesty’s non-commissioned officers! ” 
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The town-hall clock struck twelve. Whooping and screaming, 
the children came out of school. When the rush had passed, 
Colonel Clutterbuck noticed that a couple of chubby and well-liking 
little girls had dropped out of the crowd and were actually 
following himself and the sergeant in this absurd march up and 
down the street. He turned on them sharply. 

“What d’you want?” 

“ Please, sir, may us speak to daddy ?” 

“Daddy? Oh! of course. These are your children, sergeant ?” 

“They are, sir. What is it, my dear?” 

The elder girl came shyly forward and plucked at her father’s 
hand. 

“Come ‘ome, daddy, do! There’s a dear! Come ’ome to 
dinner !” 

“ Yes, daddy, come ome to dinner!” lisped her sister. 

They each grasped one of the big brown fingers, and tried by 
main force to stop his relentless march. The sergeant freed his 
hand, end laid it on the head of the elder child. His eyes softened 
to a smile as he looked down at her rosy face. 

“ D’you want me to come home, dear?” he said. 

“Oh! yes, daddy!” 

And the little one toddling breathlessly behind echoed it. 

“Oh! yes, daddy! Ido want a piggy-back round the garden.” 

The sergeant turned triumphantly to the colonel, who, 
unwilling to lose any of the scene, was perforce himself still 
marching. 

“They come every day!” said the sergeant. “Does that 
look” 

But his elder daughter cut him short. 

‘“‘Mummy do want ’ee too, daddy. She do really. She do miss 
’ee terrible bad!” 

Her father’s face hardened instantly. He squared his shoulders 
and quickened his step. 

“No, child!” he said. “Go home, both of you! I stay here, 
for the honour of the British Army!” 

Was he a grandiloquent humbug, or an honest madman? the 
colonel wondered, as he left him opposite the post-office. A few 
yards farther up the street he turned. The market-place was full, 
but the erect, defiant figure marched on. A knot of men outside 
the Beaufort Arms assailed it with abuse and cries of execration. 
The sergeant passed by unheeding. 

“Whatever he is, his plan don’t seem much good!” muttered 
the colonel. 


A few more weeks, indeed, proved it to be a complete failure. 
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So far from redeeming his character, it had blackened it. He 
frightened people, it was said. Women especially, were afraid to 
go shopping, with the certainty of meeting that tall, silent, 
inevitable man with his eyes like knives. Even young Mrs, 
Eddington, whose chief occupation was breaking hunters, declared 
herself afraid of him, and her husband in some perplexity rode 
over to see Colonel Clutterbuck. 

“You know, colonel,” he said, “ there’ll be an awful row in the 
town if it goes on. The shopkeepers say he’s ruinin’ their 
business. My wife does all her shoppin’ in Bristol now; and I’m 
told that all the other women in the place——” 

“ Silly fools, the whole lot of em!” growled the bachelor colonel. 
“ Oh—er—beg your pardon, Eddington; no offence meant! But 
they'll get over it intime. Just wait till the Christmas stuf’s in 
the shops, and they’ll forget all about him quick enough.” 

But Colonel Clutterbuck was wrong. Time made things worse 
instead of better. December came, and the shops were decked 
their brightest ; but no one went to buy. The women, aggravating 
their not unnatural nervousness by much gossip, were honestly 
afraid to pass the dreadful apparition, not so much now a soldier 
as the ghost of a soldier, save for the relentless tramp, tramp of 
the footfall and the gleaming, flashing eye. 

The tradespeople appealed to the police; but they professed 
themselves unable to help. The man did nothing to obstruct the 
traffic; was not, in any legal sense, a nuisance. Stout Sergeant 
Power did, indeed, go so far one day as to accost him roughly ; 
Sergeant Lediard merely looked at the sky and marched his fastest, 
and Power, unable to bully and to run at the same moment, 
dropped puffing and indignant to the rear. 

He appealed to the popular favourite, Honourable Eddington, 
who, in turn, appealed again to Volonel Clutterbuck. 

“You know, colonel, we’ve simply got to do somethin’. It’s 
gettin’ a bit too much when I have to ride home, as I did yesterday 
mornin’, with a beastly fish- basket and a pound of onions which 
they'd forgotten to send from Bristol, simply because Marcia 
wouldn’t drive in for fear of meetin’ that fellow! It’s true, and 
all the other women are the same.” 

“What on earth is there to be afraid of?” said the colonel. 
“ He’s cracked, very likely ; but he’s harmless enough.” 

“T doubtit. Ill lay two hundred to one he does bully that wife 
of his—at night, if he don’t by day. He don’t seem to have 
thought of that, or he fancied that nobody else would! I bet you 
he’s an awful ruffian!” 

“Tl swear he isn’t!” cried the colonel. “The fellow’s as 
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harmless asIam! Hang it all! don’t you see something rather 
big in it, Eddington? ‘There he is, a fine soldierly figure, 
absolutely alone, marching up and down, defying the whole place! 
By Gad! Isympathise with him. Good fellows as most of them 
are in their way, you can’t deny that they are a set of money- 
egrubbing, narrow-minded provincials. They’re stupid and dirty, 
regular gorah-log, by the side of that fellow! Aren’t they now?” 

“It’s no good chuckin’ lingo at me, colonel!” laughed Honour- 
able Eddington. ‘ Why don’t you go and try some of it on him? 
He'll understand it, and you might do a lot of good. If he don’t 
stop his game before long, there'll be an awful row. They’ve 
given up jeerin’ at him, and are just seriously nasty about it. 
They'll put him under the pump or somethin’.” 

“By George !” roared the colonel, “ they'd better! I’d give’em 
all five years! Gad! Jack, if you'd seen that fellow’s kids trying 
to hold him back and begging him to ‘come ome to dinner,’ and 
seen the way he looked at em, you'd be ready to swear, as 
I am, that a man like that could no more beat his wife 
than fly!” 

“Well, then, you go and get him to clear out. He’s too old for 
these tempers. You've got some influence with him, what with 
India and the rest of it. For goodness’ sake, colonel, go and find 
out what he’s up to, and get him to go home like a sensible man. 
If he don’t, they'll make it hot for him!” 

“Tll go!” said the colonel. “But for his sake,” he added, 
“not the townspeople’s ! ” 

Thinking over his plan in the night, he had determined to be 
severe, peremptory, as if back in the orderly-room: but no sooner 
did he find himself in the swing of the irresistible march, with 
head thrown back and chest straining the coat-buttons to a long 
unfamiliar tightness, than he forgot the dignity of his civil office, 
and the brief he held for the citizens of Chipping Olds. Once 
more he was a soldier, and the man at his side, he was a soldier 
too. They had been through campaigns together, had suffered 
hunger and thirst and heat and cold together, in the past. They 
were together now ; face to face it seemed, as he caught the scowl 
ofa passing grocer, with a crowd of timorous civilians; a couple 
of trained dogs against a herd of stupid cattle. 

“Well, sergeant,” he said cheerily, “you've not done much 
good so far!” 

“More than I hoped, sir,” cried the sergeant. “I’ve terrified 
‘em! They’re afraid of me—me!” He slapped his chest. 
“They daren’t speak to me! They frown and they snarl, but 
they daren’t speak. And I haven’t laid a finger to one of ’em! 
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It’s the power of the British Army that’s done it! They insulted 
me, they insulted the Army, they insulted the Queen. And see 
what comes of it! Bah! I rule the lot of ’em!” 

He waved his arm, snapping his fingers comprehensively at the 
whole street. 

“ That's all very well,” said the colonel, “ but they'll turn on 
you. It wouldn’t help the prestige of the Army much if they put 
you under the pump!” 

“Let ’em try, bir! Let ’em try! They daren’t. They’re 
afraid—of me, first of all ; and then of you, sir.” 

“Hang it! Ofme? Why of me?” 

“Pooh! They think I should play their skrim-shanking game 
and go to law about it! And they know that you, sir, would 
give ’em all C. B., or whatever the punishment is for civilians. 
And you would, sir, eh? You'd have to!” 

“Ah! h’m!” said Colonel Clutterbuck; and wheeled off at 
once into a less awkwardly personal form of argument. 

“ But look here, sergeant! You say you’ve done more than you 
hoped for. Why not give it up now, eh? Go home, like a 
sensible man. You've vindicated the honour of the Army. And 
you're not a young man any longer: it isn’t good for you 
to be out in all weathers with no food, and in flimsy clothes 
like those.” 

The sergeant glared contempt. 

“JT, sir, have other things to think of than food and warmth. 
I am not a shopkeeper! I have a higher aim than comfort!” 

“Missed again!” sighed the colonel to himself. 

At that moment Honourable Eddington came driving tandem 
down the street, and seeing the crestfallen look on his friend’s 
face, waved his whip, crying— 

“Go it! go it!” 

The colonel frowned savagely. A new plan flashed into his 
mind, and he tried it in desperation. 

They were opposite the post-office. They turned smartly in 
step, and began their march towards the pump, where the lane 
that led to the allotments and the sergeant’s cottage branched off 
from the market-place. 

“D’you remember the cholera of ’76?” said the colonel. 

The first part of his plan succeeded instantly. The sergeant 
caught fire. In ten paces he was talking rapidly of India and 
things Indian; the colonel backed him up. Strange tongues 
mutilated their English ; they gesticulated; they snapped and 
laughed and growled. Chipping Olds might have been seven 
thousand miles away. 
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But the colonel kept his head. Three times up and down, and 
once more they were opposite the post-office. 

“ Now or never!” thought the colonel. 

“Did you ever hear the true explanation of that mutiny of 
the 19th at Bangalore?” he said, touching on a subject that 
every British regiment in the world but one finds of enthralling 
interest. 

“Never, sir. What was it?” cried the serggant, all attention. 

“Well, there’s no reason why I shouldn’t tell you now. The 
poor fellow’s dead! You remember Captain Blakelock ?” 

“T’ve heard of him, sir.” 

“Well, it was the night that the sergeants’ mess gave a ball, 
and——” 

That sentence brought them to the pump. With his heart in 
his mouth, the colonel went on with his story, and with his 
march—but not in the direction of the post-office. He had 
struck boldly across towards the lane, hoping that in the excite- 
ment of the tale the sergeant might so far forget himself as to 
follow. Once off his beaten track, he might be led by the nose 
home to his wife ! 

Colonel Clutterbuck’s second step undeceived him. Click! the 
sergeant’s spurs rang, and the colonel was alone. 

When the first moment of despair was over, he spluttered a 
fearful oath, and regardless of appearance actually ran up the 
street till he was again abreast of this obstinate, irritating fool. 
Sergeant Lediard’s face showed no sign that he had enjoyed the 
joke of his victory. 

“You won’t go home, then?” roared the colonel. 

“No, sir. Not till I’ve got what I require!” 

“What in Heaven’s name is that?” 

“Tl tell you, sir. I require a formal and public apology from 
the people of this town for the insult they have put upon me, and 
upon the Army!” 

He marched on. The colonel clapped his hat tightly upon the 
back of his head, and tramped home. 

“T can’t do anything!” he declared to Honourable Eddington 
that afternoon. ‘He says he wants a public apology, and a 
public apology he means to have. What for, Heaven knows ; 
but he won’t budge till he’s got it. Why not let the fellow 
alone ?” 

“My dear colonel, we can’t! Look here! Suppose we ask 
the bigger tradespeople to come and talk it over, and see what 
can be dodged ?” 

“T won’t have ’em in my house!” 
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“ Very well, then, I'll ask ’em to mine. It'll be rippin’ sport, 
you know! We'll get all the fun out of it we can, and put you 
in the chair!” 

“Thank you!” growled the colonel. “I won’t come at 
all!” 

The meeting, however, was convened, and Colonel Clutterbuck 
presided. He found among those present little personal hatred of 
the sergeant, but a serious determination to remove, by any 
means, an impediment to their trade, which popular prejudice 
had made serious. 

“Speaking for myself,” said the draper, who had done most of 
the talking, “I don’t care what’s done, so long as ’e goes: and if 
only a public apology ’ll move ‘im, let ’im ’ave it! On one 
condition, though, that ’e leaves Chipping Olds for good within a 
month.” 

“"FKar! ’ear!” said several others. 

“T’ve got a small farm that I can never let, over at Stone,” said 
the colonel. “He shall have that to play with, if you can 
persuade him to go.” 

“ Then let’s give ’im ’is apology!” 

“Tt'll be an evening’s entertainment!” said the young barber; 
and the meeting echoed his opinion. 

“By Gad! then,” cried the colonel, “ we'll have a meeting in 
the town-hall!” 

“ And a tow-row to wind up with!” said Honourable Eddington. 
“] shall be most happy to do any singin’.” 

His proposal fell flat ; for his reputation as a comic singer was 
deadly. 

In half an hour it was all arranged. Most of the work was to 
fall, as usual, to Colonel Clutterbuck. As chairman of the bench, 
he was to deliver an address in the name of the townspeople; as 
private benefactor he was to offer his farm. The latter duty 
would need all his tact; for on no account was Sergeant Lediard 
to have cause to guess that the ceremony was merely a trick to 
get him out of the way, and provide a little harmless amusement 
to his enemies: and for fear of a demonstration of popular 
sentiment, only a few of the gentry and representative tradesmen 
were to be present. 

Two days later, when Colonel Clutterbuck rode into the 
market-place, he looked more anxiously than usual for the 
solitary figure of the sergeant. There he was, coming up the 
street. He saluted as he passed, expecting, no doubt, that the 
colonel would dismount as usual, and march a step or two with 
him. But the colonel, hastily acknowledging the salute, rode on 
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to the post-office. And there, from behind the window, he 
watched, frowning. 

The man was looking his finest. The back was straighter, the 
step more springy, the weird eyes brighter than ever: for in his 
sleeve at the moment was a round robin, requesting his presence 
at the town-hall that night to meet a deputation of the gentry 
and leading tradespeople of Chipping Olds. He knew what it 
meant, and his triumph was complete. The honour of the British 
Army was avenged. 

“Poor fool!” sighed the colonel; and angrily rattled the 
money in his pocket as he thought of the part he himself 
was taking in the hero’s farther delusion. It was too late 
to draw back now; but when once the cruel farce of apology 
was over, Sergeant Lediard must leave Chipping Olds for 
ever; not so much for his own sake as for that of his 
champion, Colonel Clutterbuck, who could never look him in the 
face again. 

The hour came at last, and the meeting, but not the man. 
Colonel Clutterbuck, in orders and medals, fussed and fumed in 
the chair; Honourable Eddington whistled on the edge of a 
half sheet of paper; grocer, butcher, and baker shuffled their 
feet and mopped their brows. But Sergeant Lediard did not 
come. 

He had gone home a little earlier that evening, in order to 
dress in full uniform for the ceremony. At the garden gate he 
met a tearful little daughter. 

“Daddy! daddy!” she cried, “mummy be very ill!” 

“What?” 

“Mummy be very ill. Dr. Barnes ‘ave just gone. Poor 
mummy! She be very, very ill!” 

The sergeant strode on into the parlour. 

“Ts my supper ready?” said he. 


“Yes, daddy. I’ad to cook un for ’ee myself; but it be ready, 
daddy.” 


“Where’s your sister ?” 

“Upstairs with mummy.” 

“Go and tell her to come down to supper.” 

He stood up at the head of the table, with a frightened 
whimpering little girl on either side, and said grace with 
reverence. Then he sat down and raised the dish-cover. 

A curry, as usual. He sniffed satisfaction, and then leaned 
forward to look more closely at the dish. The rice was 
sodden ! 

There was a curious sound in his throat like the snarl of a 
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wild beast as he sprang to his feet with the dish-cover raised to 
throw. With his arm behind him he stopped dead, staring wildly 
at his wife’s empty chair. 

He had expected (so far as he was conscious at all) to see 
opposite him, as he had seen for years past, the shrinking, 
cowering woman. But her chair was empty. 

That was his awakening. The crust of long habit was rudely 
broken; the truth, white-hot, terrible, was revealed to him 
at last. 

The dish-cover clanged on the ground. He clapped a hand 
over his eyes. The elder child sprang up to seize his arm, for 
he was reeling to and fro. 

“Daddy! daddy!” she cried. 

He opened his eyes. 

“* Where—where’s your mother ?” he faltered. 

“Upstairs, daddy. She be very ill. Oh, daddy, sit down, 
quick! You'll tumble!” 

“Upstairs? I—I want to—to ask her something.” 

He tottered to the door and passed out. 

When Mrs. Lediard looked up from her pillow to see by the 
dim light of one candle her husband, gaunt and terrible, glaring 
down at her from the bedside, she moaned feebly : 

“Oh, Jim! Jim!” 

For a long time he said nothing. When at last he spoke it 
was under his breath. 

“ Was it—was it—true, then?” 

She broke into downright sobbing. 

“Oh! and I did ’ope as thou'ld never know! I did ’ope as one 
or other on us ‘ld die afore thou did find out! Oh, Jim, my 
poor man!” 

“ Was it—was it—true ?” 

“No!” she cried, with all the feeble force left to her. “No! 
it weren’t, Jim, it weren’t! It were a lie!” 

“It was true,” he said. “I know—now. Oh, Mary! Mary! 
my wife!” 

The tall figure shrunk and bent before her eyes. He dropped 
on his knees by the bedside and sobbed the tearing, convulsive 
sobs of a strong man broken. 

“Jim! Jim! don’t ’ee take on so. Thou never knew! That 
were it! It weren’t thy fault, Jim; thou never knew!” 

“How long?” he gasped. 

“ Ever since poor Tom Slade were ’anged.” 

“Eight years! Oh, my God! And we've been married nine! 
Mary, did I—did I strike you?” 
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“Never once, Jim! Thou did never even go for to do it, only 
that day when Mr. Thomas.was spyin’ on ’ee. I never meant to 
‘ave 'ee up, Jim, but ’e and the Grimes’, they worrited me into it. 
Oh, forgive me, Jim, for doin’ it!” 

“T’ve never struck you, but I’ve——” 

“Thou’ve been rough and ’asty, Jim, that were all; and 
I'ld bear it all and more for the sake o’ that first year when 
thou was kind. And thou didn’t know, Jim. There, don’t ’ee 
take on so. Jim, I be goin’ soon. I’ve a-known it for months, 


and the doctor ’e says so too. Let's be ’appy together for 
the last!” 


He started up, waving his arms. 

“T’ve killed her!” he shouted. “I’ve killed her!” and dropped 
again speechless to his knees. She put out a hand and began to 
stroke the grey and humbled head. 

Shortly after midnight there came a furious ringing at Colonel 
Clutterbuck’s front door bell; and a sleepy and half-dressed man- 
servant came up, saying that Sergeant Lediard was below. The 
colonel sprang out of bed. 

“Lediard! Good heavens! Take him to the study at once, 
and bring in some drinks and things.” 

He hurried into his dressing-gown, and fairly ran downstairs. 

“Well! why didn’t you come to-night?” he began. ‘“ We 
waited for you Good Lord, man! What’s the matter?” 

The grand soldierly figure was crumpled and twisted like a 
sheet of waste paper. Heavy, tear-dimmed eyes blinked pitifully 
under the shaggy brows, and the head hung forward over the 
chest. . 

“T’ve come, sir,” he faltered, “to give myself up to justice for 
the honour—the honour of the Army.” 

“What on earth d’you mean? ” 

The dull voice went on laboriously : 

“It was—true—what they all said. I did assault her. I’ve— 
I’ve killed her, sir.” 

“Killed her?” cried the colonel aghast, with a horrible vision 
of the chairman of the bench sitting in judgment on this man 
for murder. 

“Yes, sir. She’s dead. And I’ve killed her—by cruelty and 
unkindness and neglect, for eight years. Eight years!” he 
wailed. “I—I’ve been torturing my wife for eight years, and I 
never knew it till to-night. And she’s dead!” 

“Never knew it? What d’you mean?” 

“It was the sunstroke, sir; sunstroke, the day:my best friend 
was hanged, in June, 76. It was the heat, and the hanging— 
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and I never knew! I—think of it, sir—I thought myself 
a smart soldier, an honour to my country, a lesson to the 
dirty civilians; and all the time I was a blackguard, a hound, 
Tg 

The colonel whistled and fell intoa chair. There was a long 
silence. 

Sergeant Lediard stepped close to the mantelpiece and un- 
hooked a long knife from among the trophies on the wall. The 
colonel watched in apprehension, but the man had no thought 
of suicide. He unsheathed the knife and began deliberately to 
cut away the ribbons from his breast. He laid them on the 
table. 

“IT can never wear them again, sir. I’m not fit. And I'll 
never disgrace them by wearing them in court.” 

The colonel cleared his throat. 

“Pooh!” he shouted, summoning his usual bluster to hide 
his emotion; “you won't appear in court. I can’t have you 
charged again. You've been acquitted once, and there’s an end 
of it! But—look here, sergeant, you'd like to leave this 
place, eh?” 

“Not yet, sir. I have something to do in Chipping Olds, yet.” 

Ah! h’m, yes! The funeral, you mean?” spluttered the 
colonel. 

“That, sir, and something else.” 

“What else? No more marching I hope, eh?” 

“Yes, sir, more marching! If you won’t help me by sending 
me to gaol I must act for myself. The honour of the Army must 
be defended ; and I mean to go on marching up and down that 
street till all the swine have had their fling at me! ” 

As he spoke his eyes began to glow once more, his head went 
up and his back straightened. The reflection of his former pride 
was on him; his incorrigible scorn of the civilian, passing now 
into a new phase, was stiffening him. 

“They'll make it hot for me,” he went on; “ but I’ll show ’em 
how a soldier can take his punishment. And then, when they’re 
tired of baiting me, when the honour of the Army’s safe, I’ll go 
away, go anywhere ’—he drooped suddenly—“ it doesn’t matter 
where, now!” 

Colonel Clutterbuck rode into Chipping Olds the next morn- 
ing. Looking nervously up the street, he scarcely recognised 
the elderly man with bowed head and stooping shoulders who 
was creeping feebly up and down from the post-office to the 
pump. For Sergeant Lediard was dressed in black clothes of 
civilian cut. 
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Not a soul spoke to him. The townsfolk knew that he was 
a widower. Their better feelings came to the front, and the 
sergeant passed by unmolested. 

“Good morning, sergeant!” called the colonel as he passed ; 
and rode on with a lump in his throat. Sergeant Lediard had 
not saluted, he had raised his hat. 

“For the honour of the Army!” muttered the colonel. “Gad! 
he’s a hero—and a lunatic!” 


Haroitp Carp. 











A Study in the Past. 


“THE minor antiquities of the generations immediately preceding ours,” 
says Professor Goldwin Smith, “are becoming rare, as compared with 
those of remote ages, because nobody thinks it worth while to preserve 
them. It is almost as easy to get a personal memento of Priam or 
Nimrod as it is to get a harpsichord or a spinning wheel, a tinder box or a 
scratchback. An Egyptian wig is attainable, a wig of the Georgian era 
is hardly so, much less a tie of the Regency. So it is with the scenes of 
common life a century or two ago. They are being lost because they 
were familiar.” 


These words are a fitting preface to, perhaps an apology for, 
this little study in the minor antiquities, the vanished habits and 
customs, which are preserved for us in the pages of old novels, 
and which, but for these novels, would have passed almost without 
record. They contain no pictures of long past scenes drawn by 
those who never saw and can only conjecture of what they present 
to us. They are photographs, with all the fidelity which only 
photographs can possess. Their actuality is their charm. 

Take the oldest of our readable old novels, the ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield.’ That most charming, that most careless and unfinished 
and yet perfect work is but little more than a century old—it was 
published, as everyone knows, in 1766. “The thing hasa hundred 
faults,” says Goldsmith in his preface; and it has, but its faults 
are forgotten. The humour, the inimitable humour, is as fresh, 
as amusing, as suitable to the sense of humour now as when it 
was first written. Mrs. Primrose’s delicious attempts at wit, the 
Vicar’s wise sayings, are as fresh to-day as when they were first 
penned by him who wrote like an angel and sulked like a school- 
boy in spite of the wisdom he indited. Is there any book from 
which we so often quote, whose aphorisms we so often recall? 
“What the conversation wanted in wit it made up in laughter.” 
“Persons who came as friends to tell us what was said of us by 
enemies.” “ Superior finery ever seemsto confer superior breeding.” 
«To tell the truth, I was tired of being always wise.” “Mr. Burchell 
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is found to be an enemy, for he has the confidence to give dis- 
agreeable advice.” “I could not but smile to hear her talk in 
this lofty strain; but I was never much displeased with those 
charming delusions that tend to make us more happy.” “Our 
late mortifications had humbled us a little or it is probable we 
might have rejected such an invitation with contempt; however, 
we suffered ourselves to be happy.” 


“The dog, to gain some private ends, 
Went mad, and bit the man.” 


These, and the Jike, have become proverbial philosophy, and 
the characters too are of to-day, age cannot stale their infinite 
freshness. Have we not all some Flamborough among our 
acquaintances, and are not his longueurs borne with the more 
patience because we remember those stories—“ very long and very 
dull, and all about himself, which we had laughed at ten times 
before, but which we were kind enough to laugh at once more” 
—of the original Flamborough? And I suppose most of us know 
some controversial lady who pesters us with opinions diverse to 
our own, and for the support of which she is about as well 
equipped as was poor Olivia, who had read the controversy 
between Thwackum and Square, and between Robinson Crusoe 
and his man Friday, and who is dismissed by the Vicar with the 
delightful sarcasm which makes us, too, long to be able to 
dismiss our antagonist as neatly and as effectually. “ Very well,” 
cried I, “that’s a good girl. I find you are perfectly qualified 
for making converts, and so go help your mother to make the 
gooseberry-pie.” 

All these things are of to-day ; the humour, the fidelity to human 
nature ; and we suspect if a novel of the reign of the first Rameses 
were to be discovered to-morrow it would be the same. If the 
novelist had writ his annals true to then human nature we should 
find it was but little altered through the centuries. Tables and 
chairs and the dinner hour and the dishes might be different, but 
there would be a likeness in the characters to those of our 
acquaintances to-day. 

But although much is the same, we find as we turn over the 
honoured leaves of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ once more that outward 
habits and customs are much altered, that some of the allusions 
are now almost as hopelessly difficult to unravel as are Shakspere’s 
“desperate passages,” to which even Notes and Queries can give 
no clue. The anodyne necklace, the sussarara, thunder and 


lightning cloth, for such things as these we need an annotator 
indeed. 
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In approaching these old novels from the side which we have 
indicated, the clothes in which the characters are arrayed will 
not unnaturally have some interest for us. Fashion, that fickle 
jade, dressed her votaries more gaily then than she does now, 
and made a more emphatic difference between sorts and con- 
ditions of men than cheap shops and modern equality will now 
permit her to do. The Primrose trains, on the descent of the 
family to a more lowly estate than that in which we first find 
them, are, by their father’s request, cut up into Sunday waist- 
coats for Dick and Bill; “and what was still more satisfactory, 
the gowns seemed improved by this curtailing.” The immortal 
figure of Moses going to the fair is arrayed in a coat of that 
thunder and lightning cloth to which we have already referred ; 
his waistcoat is of gosling green; his sisters have tied up his hair 
with a broad black ribbon, The squire, when he goes a-hunting, 
has gold lace on his fine clothes; the ladies plaster their hair 
with pomatum and patch their faces to taste; they still love 
laces, ribbons, bugles and catgut, in spite of the Vicar's sumptuary 
edicts. “My wife herself retained a passion for her crimson 
paduasoy because I formerly happened to say it became her.” 
In this year of grace few of us can say off hand whether a 
paduasoy is a cloak or a petticoat; and the “catgut,” which is 
mentioned three times, has seemed to some even more hopelessly 
difficult of comprehension. One writer fondly, as he himself tells 
us, took “ flourishing upon catgut” to mean playing on the fiddle, 
until Mr. Austin Dobson unravelled the mystery by a quotation 
from an old dictionary, which explained catgut as a kind of 
canvas for ladies’ embroidery. But Goldsmith himself told us 
as much when he makes Mrs. Primrose, with modest pride, 
rank working samplers on catgut as one of her daughter’s 
accomplishments. 

The first introduction of the simple family to the squire, that 
“new and great acquaintance,” is like a scene on an old tapestry, 
enwrought with figures dim. They are sitting out under a hedge 
of hawthorn and honeysuckle, when, not twenty paces from them, 
a stag bounds nimbly by, followed by dogs and horsemen. Here, 
indeed, is a picture which we have seen in some old house, in some 
tapestry that we remember. The colours are faded, the green 
trees are very dark, there is the dust of a century upon their 
leaves. But we can see the heavy horses, the great hunting 
horns, the huntsmen’s long coats which once were so bright; the 
stag is in sight too, and the hounds, but they resemble none we 
see now. Perhaps we find it hard to transfer the picture to real 
life, hard to believe that when Goldsmith wrote stags bounded 
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nimbly across fields where hares can only find a precarious existence 
to-day. But White of Selborne, writing a few years later, tells 
us that “ the Holt was well stocked with fallow deer, unrestrained 
by any pales or fences more than a common hedge”; and although 
we may perhaps doubt the accuracy of the author of ‘ Animated 
Nature’ when he describes the wild England of his day, if White 
corroborates his statements we feel they are correct; there is no 
appeal from him. 

But the horizon of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ is necessarily some- 
what limited ; and passing by the pictures of the prison, a subject 
on which Goldsmith could not impose on his contemporaries, could 
not exaggerate with impunity, and which may well be taken as 
truthful pictures, we turn to Miss Burney. She writes of “the 
hub of the universe,’ London and its season, and we learn far 
more of manners and customs from her novels than we can 
learn from Goldsmith’s eclogue. In looking through ‘ Evelina’ 
for the first time we are perhaps filled with some alarms at the 
cumbersome beginnings and endings of the letters. “Iam with 
the utmost respect, Madam, your most obedient humble servant,” 
writes a young lady to her intimate friend, her equal in all but 
years ; and the friend signs herself in reply her faithful, humble 
servant. Lady Howard addresses Mr. Villars as “ Dear and Rev. 
Sir,” and is his most obedient friend and servant in more lines 
than we have space for. We tremble. Can any spark of real 
human interest lurk in letters which begin and end so differently 
to our own? We soon, indeed, find our mistake. There is the 
same heart dictating these lengthy letters as that which dictates 
the shorter and less ceremonious ones of to day. But this is 
not the place to point out the charm of these novels. We are 
but searching for their curious revealings of the world of four 
generations ago. 

‘Evelina,’ Miss Burney’s first novel, teaches us that the London 
season began and ended earlier than it does now. By April 2 
the Opera had commenced, town was full; by June 18 it was 
empty, the country squires had gone down to their hay. Here 
is her impression of a London Sunday in the season. They go in 
the morning to Portland Chapel; in the afternoon to the “ Mall 
of St. James’s Park, which by no means answered my expecta- 
tions. It is a long straight walk of dirty gravel, very uneasy 
to the feet, and at each end, instead of an open prospect, nothing 
is to be seen but houses built of brick. When Mrs. Mirvan 
pointed out the Palace to me I think I was never much more 
surprised.” And then “we are not to walk in the park again 
next Sunday, because there is better company in Kensington 
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Gardens ; but really if you had seen how much everybody was 
dressed you would not think it possible.” 

Kensington Gardens remind us that London was but a small 
place in those primitive days. Kensington is out of town: a 
“coach ” is necessary to go to town from thence. Miss Edgeworth 
in her ‘ Belinda,’ written twenty years later than ‘ Evelina,’ 
incidentally reveals that there was a turnpike between Grosvenor 
Square and Knightsbridge; it was one of the entrances to London 
then ! 

Here is a glimpse of the shops of 1788, ‘They are really very 
entertaining,” writes Evelina with all the delight of youth and 
ignorance. “There seem to be six or seven men belonging to 
every shop; and every one took care by bowing and smirking to be 
noticed. We were conducted from one to the other, and carried 
from room to room with so much ceremony that at first I was 
almost afraid to go on.” And here we need the annotator again : 
“The dispatch with which they work in these great shops is 
amazing, for they have promised me a complete suit of linen 
against the evening.” What was this “suit of linen” ? 

“T have just had my hair dressed,” she writes presently. “ You 
can’t think how oddly my head feels, full of powder and black 
pins, and a great cushion on the top of it. When I shall be able 
to make use of a comb for myself I cannot tell, for my hair is so 
much entangled—frizzled they call it—that I fear it will be very 
difficult.” Miss Burney is certainly giving us her own experience 
of il faut souffrir pour étre belle. 

Dining out seems to be a lengthy affair. We gather that they 
dine at four, for Evelina writes: “ Before our dinner was over 
yesterday Madame Duval came to tea; though it will lessen your 
surprise to hear that it was near five o’clock, for we never dine till 
the day is almost over.” They dine at four; the guests stay to 
tea—tea set out on a round table in the drawing-room—and it is 
even on record in Miss Burney’s pages that they stay to supper, 
and this at eleven o’clock—seven hours! Well may such dining- 
out as this be called, as she calls it, “ spending the day.” Visits 
of ceremony are made at breakfast time, or soon after, and traces 
of this strange custom linger on into Miss Edgeworth’s novels. 

There is, of course, much formality. People staying in the 
same house, and on the most intimate terms with each other, 
send messages by their servants “to entreat the honour of an 
interview.” Mrs. Delvile, wishing to administer a well-deserved 
scolding to the irrepressible Honoria Pemberton, begs her “ to 
do her the honour to attend her toilette,” when the Mrs. Delviles 
of to-day would be far less ceremonious. Everyone is madam, 
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or sir, or my lord; shaking hands seems almost unknown, but 
gentlemen kiss the ladies’ hands as an ordinary salutation. 
Swords are worn at the Opera. If a gentleman comes into 
the room with boots on, it is a solecism requiring to be chronicled. 
There is more state, more splendour; there are more servants. 
Young ladies have a footman of their own, as well as a maid; 
they cannot go out in London without his attendance. Evelina 
is ushered upstairs by an array of gorgeous footmen in the 
house of a man whose fortune would now allow of but two at the 
most. The coaches drive up to the doors with such pomp, such 
an air; they drive along streets and squares which we all know 
—Queen Anne Street, Berkeley Square, Portman Square—but 
there are no such gilded coaches, no such brilliant liveries now. 

If ladies in the country visit cottages on their estate the poor 
people are frightened out of their wits at such unexpected events ; 
they did not run in then as a thing of course to see old Cole or 
Mrs. Hughes, to bring them contingent remainders purloined from 
luncheon tables. ‘ Away we went in the chaise full drive to the 
cottage,” says Lady Honoria in ‘Cecilia,’ “frightening all the 
people almost into fits. Out came the poor woman, away ran 
the poor man; both of them thought the end of the world was 
at hand.” 

Phaetons, any mode of conveyance but a cumbersome coach or 
“chaise,” are a new thing, an excitement; only the jeunesse dorée 
drive about in them. They take terrified ladies out for drives, 
ladies who are fatigued to death by the novelty of the swift 
driving, the dust, the heat. Their amateur coachmen run 
races along the roads with these new toys; the law does not 
concern itself with furious driving on the highway yet, or is 
in the state of feebleness and uncertainty on the subject that 
magistrates and judges in these days betray with regard to 
bicyclists and furious riding. ‘We met Mr. Lovel in his new 
phaeton,” says Lady Agatha, “and my lord was so cruel as to 
drive against it. We really flew. I declare I could not breathe. 
Upon my word I'll never trust myself with you again, I won’t 
indeed.” But one of Lord Orville’s charms is that he forbears 
to frighten sensitive ladies when he drives; “he drove very 
slow and so cautiously that, notwithstanding the height of the 
phaeton, fear would have been ridiculous.” They are all gone 
now, these cumbersome, old-fashioned vehicles, which seemed so 
glorious in Miss Burney’s pages. Time has obliterated them as 
effectually as did Jupiter their namesake coachman. 

And yet in spite of the greater display, the more numerous 
servants, the more decorated carriages, and the brighter liveries, 
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there was homeliness in the midst of display. At one of Lady 
Delacour’s brilliant “assemblies” Sir Philip Baddeley “ cannot 
think of anything more interesting, more amusing, to whisper 
into Belinda’s ear than, “Don’t you think the candles want 
snufing famously?” And we must realise a London without 
gas, without electric light, with a blaze, indeed, of candles in 
the “elegant” drawing-rooms, but even those need snuffing. 
And then the dinners. The dishes are placed on the table; 
the master of the house must carve for his guests himself. The 
food, too, is very solid, very heavy. No old novel that I can at 
present recollect gives a bill of fare; but many old country 
houses can produce records of these dinners of our ancestors, 
where “roast” at one end and “boiled” at the other were varied 
by equally heavy side dishes and sweets. I remember one such 
old book of dinners now; the guests, the dishes, are faithfully 
chronicled. But not in parenthesis must its contents be made 
public. It deserves more attention indeed. 

And without any doubt the world is less brutal than it was 
when Miss Burney wrote. Captain Mirvan’s treatment of Madame 
Duval is a picture of brutality which apparently amused that 
generation, but which can only disgust in this. It is as im- 
possible now as is the villainy of a Montani. Cecilia walking 
down “Oxford Road,” her footman behind her, turns aside because 
she meets a gang of wretched criminals going to Tyburn, where 
is now the Marble Arch—criminals in an open cart surrounded 
by a pleased rabble—and the sight hardly distresses her, although 
the possible inconvenience of the crowd does. Lord Merton and 
Lovel setting the two old women to race, the ladies looking on, 
would be an impossible scene now. 

But leaving Miss Burney we come to Miss Austen, whose 
novels—too few, alas—were all written betwen 1811 and 1816. 
The forty years between ‘ Evelina’ and ‘Pride and Prejudice’ 
were years of immense progress. Miss Burney is not free from 
the exaggerations of character which then formed part of the 
novelist’s art, although she is free from the improbable incidents 
which are one of the charms of Mrs. Radclyffe’s works, and 
which Miss Austen smiled away by her parody of the three 
villains in horsemen’s coats, by whom the heroine is forced into 
a travelling chaise and four and driven off at incredible speed; 
of the house left deserted and uninhabited for years, and to 
which the family comes back unexpectedly without giving notice, 
and sleep without fear in rooms and in beds which have been 
unoccupied since their departure. But her characters are 
exaggerated to a fault. Many of them are burlesques, while 
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Miss Austen’s are such as we meet every day—men and women 
of like passions with ourselves. It is, indeed, painting the lily 
and adorning the rose to point out the perfections of her who 
is all perfection; but we read somewhere of someone who had 
known beings erect on two legs and bearing the outward 
semblance of men and women, and of men and women of educa- 
tion, who had not read Miss Austen, and to such, if such still 
exist, we hint at her perfections. “Have you,” says Jowett, 
“thoroughly made yourself up in Miss Austen, the ‘Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ and Boswell? No person is educated who does not 
know them.” Of Miss Burney or Mrs. Radclyffe ignorance is 
excusable. They are still buried in old editions, the paper yellow 
and perhaps “foxed,” in the language of book catalogues; but 
the new editions of the immortal Jane vie with each other in 
their variety and their charm. 

But to return to our subject. Miss Austen writes at the 
beginning of this century and not, as the other novelists we 
have been considering, at the end of the last. We expect, there- 
fore, a change in manners and customs, and we find it, although 
we have not yet reached the manners and customs or the thoughts 
of our own days. One indication of this change is seen in the 
curious rage for doing away with old things, old furniture, old 
houses, which was just commencing in ‘ Cecilia,’ and was in full force 
when Miss Austen wrote ‘Mansfield Park.’ In ‘ Cecilia’ Honoria 
Pemberton recommends Mr. Delvile to sell the castle and “ run up 
a mighty pretty little box near Richmond.” 

“Can you possibly think,” she asks, “this ugly old Gothic 
place at all comparable to any of the new villas about town?” 

“Gothic ugly old place!” repeated Mr. Delvile in utter amaze- 
ment at her dauntless flightiness. “Your ladyship really does 
my humble dwelling too much honour.” 

But Mr. Delvile was in the minority. The world was pulling 
down its old houses and building more convenient dwelling-places ; 
building, perhaps, in imitation of the old with Horace Walpole at 
Strawberry Hill, but anxious to have something lighter and more 
modern looking than bond fide old walls and windows. By Miss 
Austen’s time it would really have destroyed that drawbridge 
which “ vapoured” one to death; and Mr. Rushworth’s proposal 
to cut down the avenue at Sotherton was no unusual proceeding 
in a generation which had no reverence for the past and was given 
to landscape gardening. 

I said that none of the old novels give a bill of fare. But I 
must not forget the famous supper in ‘Emma,’ that homely 
delightful little meal which, with four o’clock dinners, has 
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vanished from among us. All lovers of Miss Austen will re- 
member how the little table was set out and moved towards the 
fire in the Hartfield drawing-room, will remember the minced 
chicken, the scolloped oysters, and Mr, Woodhouse’s feelings in 
sad warfare at these times. 


“He loved to have the cloth laid, because it had been the fashion of his 
youth; but his conviction of suppers being very unwholesome made him 
rather sorry to see anything put on it; and while his hospitality would 
have welcomed his guests to everything, his care for their health made 
him grieve that they should eat.” 


Some further notion of what was eaten at the little homely meal 
is gathered from Mr. Woodhouse’s next speech :— 


“Miss Bates, let me propose your venturing on one of these eggs. An 
egg boiled soft is not unwholesome. Serle understands boiling an egg 
better than anybody. I would not recommend an egg boiled by anybody 
else; but you need not be afraid, they are very small you see; one of our 
small eggs will not hurt you. Miss Bates, let Emma help you to a little 
bit of tart—a very little bit. Ours are all apple tarts. You need not be 
afraid of unwholesome preserves here. I do not advise the custard. 
Mrs. Goddard, what say you to half a glass of wine? A small half glass 
put into a tumbler of water ? ” 


Scolloped oysters, minced chicken, apple tart, boiled eggs. 


What a strange meal it is! And yet there is a coziness, a childish 
simplicity about it which is delightful. 

In Miss Austen’s pages we still find that early calls are the 
fashion, as they were in Miss Burney’s days, although hardly as 
early as those breakfast visits which have so much surprised us. 
But the four, or half-past four, o’clock dinners necessitated their 
earliness, as they necessitated too those petits sowpers of ‘Emma.’ 
There is one such visit described in ‘Pride and Prejudice’; and 
there the young and shy mistress of the house has to be reminded 
by her older friend to ring for “the cold meat, cake and fruits,” 
for the refreshment of the guests, which seem to have been as 
much a necessary part of a visit as is afternoon tea with us. Some 
lingering remains of this custom, filtered down to lower life, is 
still found in the farm-houses of the West, where the good wife 
offers cake and cider or home-made wine, and at Christmas time 
mince pies, to her visitors. 

In Miss Austen, as in Miss Burney, we have a mixture of home- 
liness and ceremony, both of which have passed away. Mr. Bennett’s 
horses in ‘ Pride and Prejudice,’ when not needed to draw the heavy 
family carriage, are employed in farm work; and our surprise at 
this is lessened when we recollect that clipping and singeing were 
both unknown. But if the horses were, to our modern ideas, 
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wild in their attire, they were much more plentiful. Edmond 
Bertram, a cadet of a careful family, has three horses of his own, 
and we have many indications that four horses to a private 
carriage were by no means uncommon. General Tilney sets off 
from Bath in a fashionable chaise and four, postillions handsomely 
liveried, rising so regularly in their stirrups, and numerous out- 
riders properly mounted. But the progress of all this grandeur 
is slow, “the sober pace in which the handsome, highly-fed 
horses of a gentleman usually perform a journey of thirty miles.” 
And by-and-bye, compared with Henry’s light curricle (phaetons 
are gone by now), Catherine finds it but a heavy and troublesome 
business in spite of its wheeling off with some grandeur. 

Much more, indeed, might be said on vanished manners and 
customs; but time would fail, and, indeed, in turning over the 
pages of these old novels for indications of the changes which 
have so insensibly crept in, we are led unconsciously to consider 
the different view of life which these novels reveal to us. To 
take one subject alone—the education of girls, which is assuming 
such gigantic proportions in our own days. Miss Burney has but 
little to say on the subject, but her favourite heroine, Cecilia, 
furnishes herself “ with a well-chosen collection of books, and this 
employment, which, to a lover of literature, young and ardent in 
its pursuit, is perhaps the mind’s first luxury, proved a source of 
entertainment so fertile and delightful that it left her nothing to 
wish.” A mild course of literature loved for its own sake, and 
not as a means of passing examinations, was all that an educated 
woman then aimed at. Then Miss Edgeworth comes forward 
with, for her day, very advanced opinions on the subject of 
women’s education. Her contemporary, Jane Austen, has a less 
ambitious ideal, and consequently her children are not forward 
little prigs like the young Percivals, nor, happily, are her young 
ladies replete with “solid information, moral philosophy, and 
natural history,” as are Rosamond and Laura. 


“Mrs. Goddard,” writes Miss Austen in ‘Emma,’ “was the mistress of 
a school, not of a seminary or an establishment, or anything which 
professed, in long sentences of refined nonsense, to combine liberal 
acquirements with elegant morality upon new principles and new 
systems, and where young ladies, for enormous pay, might be screwed out 
of health and into vanity—but a real, honest, old-fashioned boarding- 
school, where a reasonable quantity of accomplishments were sold at u 
reasonable price, and where girls might be sent to be out of the way and 
to scramble themselves into a little education without any danger of 
coming back prodigies.” 


This is all that Miss Austen wishes or hopes for in the way of 
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education, and before we condemn her, let us ask ourselves 
whether her young ladies, if they have less education, have not 
more cultivation than those turned out by modern systems? 
“Without being prodigies,” her heroines are the most com- 
panionable of women, capable of rational and interested con- 
versation on what they have read, or, indeed, on any subject 
which is presented to them; and they have a really disinterested 
desire of making themselves unselfishly agreeable, a consideration 
for others, which the coarser, rougher life of what we may call 
public school education does not always produce in the girls of 
the present day. 
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Sor the Cause. 


Tue daylight revealed the township to be walled in by the hills, 
which alike imprisoned its aspect and pulse. Beyond the narrow 
inlets crudely cut through the uplands, which served as its 
highways, signs of its locale were not readily discerned. When 
the night came it might even be said to be blacked out of 
existence, so beshrouded reposed it within the hollow, so be- 
dimmed was its murmur. Moles, in very truth, seemed its people, 
grubbing through their little hour deep in the earth. If all life, 
irrespective of plane, had not the same seeming in an expanse of 
outlook, the statement might inspire commiseration ; therefore 
may none be vouchsafed. Knowing how to stay at home, pent, 
verdigrised dell though it was, they recked little of the light 
alleged to illumine the big world without, and they wanted it 
not at all. It can be urged on behalf of the fungus that it gives 
out no less serenity of being than the rose. 

Nevertheless the township, as a human aggregate, could not 
always be serene. It was not just now; it had—struck. Why, 
matters nothing. The world about it was but the listless 
spectator of a feud between the head and the hand, and the 
“rights” of the case, like the spoils of conquest, were for those 
who won. The mandate of a peremptory union had gone forth; 
out of the hives dotting the environs had the workers buzzed 
with scowls and choked oaths, and the humble industry, which 
had given the place a habitation and a name, ceased to be. That 
was the essential fact. 

By virtue of it the men remained out through long weary days, 
to find, in due season, that left alone with the hours and the 
idle muse, mortals have a dire time. They pocked the spare 
meads, chewing the wisp of a surly hate; they lounged over 
leaded counters of mean pothouses, talking the aimless talk of 
sloth; they stood at the kerbs of the alleys like lackadaisical 
constables, frowning at nothing. They were left alone with 
themselves, a palling company, and it hurt. 

They wanted the works, as birds want their nests, and they 
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knew it; and the works, built for the living, wanted them no 
less, and they knew it; if their tomb-like silences told anything, 
they told that. Denied their tenants, a sepulchral guise gradu- 
ally stole over them without, whilst within they throbbed and 
boomed with haunting echoes of the noise that was gone, like 
deserted mansions alive with the ghosts of dead occupiers. They 
pined in vain. The funds of the union kept the doors closed, 
and when the funds dribbled out, still were the doors closed. 
The men writhed under the chastening whips of hunger, their 
clothes hung on them like limp sails on a derelict, the peevish 
murmurs of clammed households smote their ears; yet the doors 
remained closed. As blood thinned, hearts hardened—they would 
not yield. When folly participates in the revolts of labour, it is 
always magnificent. 

Inevitably, the sullen strife strained to the tension which 
breaks. In one case, at least, it did so, on a day of blighting 
grey, to which the oblivion of night came suddenly, swooping 
down on to the town like a clapper over a vessel, so swift was 
the passage of the dusk. A black, cheerless, fearsome night it 
was, possessing the sick with a convulsing wave of the despair 
which feels that the Godhead had left the earth alone with the 
shadows, and its humble and meek to grope and fumble out their 
destiny with puny hands of hazard. ‘There are such nights, 
even feared by the lusty. But not of such were the grouped 
loafers who browsed the day through in the cobbled high street, 
and hence was the effect of the depression on them the more 
instant. They prowled away, drooping, mournful figures; they 
shuddered ; they said they had the “hump.” Even so. Lacking 
the guard of a lusty health, the malarious melancholy of the 
night found easy entry into their marrows, wringing into weak 
utterance a wee soul, whose only cry was that it was very 
wretched. Had their lawful manna not been denied them, the 
mystic thing would surely have slept content and unheard within 
them. It was of small use, anyhow. For it was the soul of 
the devil when he is sick, which cannot survive the return of 
health. They could live very weil by bread alone. 

One man there was who seemed more captive to the spleen of 
the elements than the others. Yet he differed in no degree from 
them; his slouch was theirs, his unwieldy person moved as 
irascibly. But once on the threshold of his homestead—a wooden 
erection, rackety and unkempt, with small title to shelter the 
children of men—and his kinship with them ended. He paused ; 
he shaped a smile and a whistle; he smoothed his brow. He 

sought to sweeten a sour heart—for her. 
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“Well, Matty, chuck, an’ how is it now?” cried he merrily, 
entering the low, box-like living-room. 

It was in pitch darkness, and there was no answer. Only the 
silence spoke. He groped for a Tannstikor, lit an evil-smelling 
lamp, and held it above him. 

“Abed?” he murmured. “An’ asleep? Ye was took queer 
the day and turned in, eh? Ye’re right, my heart. A wicked 
day it’s been, too.” 

The light showed a chair-bedstead, rigged out to fit a corner, 
where lay a still woman, white as the sheet at her chin. She 
was dead—had died even as she had turned in with the dusk. 
He did not easily discover it. He nestled his rugged, unshaven 
face against hers—it was warm; he kissed her mouth—it 
responded with a touch of life; he raised a shrunken hand, and 
kissing that too, kissed—ice, and it stiffly fell from his affrighted 
lingers with a thin thud. Then he knew. 

“So you’ve gone?” he said, with a hysterical sigh. “ Quietly 
gone home? And ye made out you could do with little grub— 
said ye was all right. Ah, but ye have kidded me, lovey. Died 
game, for me—and the Cause!” 

He stood awhile like a statue, striving to realise his widowhood, 
staring at the white, pinched face, where yet lingered its old 
look of patient long-suffering—a message of guidance for the 
angels—if such there be—when they come to adjudicate upon 
the merits of those who have died for their beloved without 
plaint. His breast swelled as a woman’s, so that it seemed 
like to burst with the sob within which warred for freedom. 
But he had no tears. His sob vainly rose and lashed in its 
prison ; it foamed at last to livid wrath, and a storm of anger 
broke instead of wails. 

“So this is the price of loyalty!” roared he. “For this—for 
this, I'll turn agen the union, I'll rat the union, the cursed 
union which killed the wife!” 

The union, thus coming under his ban, opened the floodgates 
of a pestiferous speech. He swore—a string of revolting oaths, 
blasphemous, Rabelaisian, terror-striking. We shall let them 
pass. Blasphemy, if accounted a sin against the Holy Ghost, 
at least averts other sins as mortal by consuming their stimulus; 
it can even be reckoned on as a safety-valve to human sanity. 
It was so in his case ; he swore—and kept his reason. 

The lamp, spent of its oil, dismally waned, panted noisily, and 
then rose up in a bright final throb, casting a weird light upon 
the face of a Man, limned in a cheap chromo on the wall before 
him, whose name he had befouled. The face smote his sight 
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and throttled his violence on the instant. In his heat it became 
actual—he humanised it; and conscious of having misbehaved 
before—another, a confused shame invoked humble speech. 

“T ask your pardon, sir,” he mumbled. ‘I’m low, sir, and not 
particular when I’m roused.” 

So remote was his normal consciousness when the light died 
and curtained the picture from his eyes, that its obtrusion and 
his apologia became blotted out of his memory with the darkness. 
But its purpose served ; it stemmed his oaths, and in their lees 
he swayed, purged but not purified. Thought yet remained, 
and sinking into the chintz-covered chair by his dead, he abode 
with it, morosely mute. 

He sat in judgment upon his union. For long had he rebelled 
against it in his heart, but his treason had never become articu- 
late. He had too often quailed at his temerity when his thought 
grew hot with his indictment. Really, the cause—the cataclysm 
which would overwhelm his fear—had been wanting. It had 
come now—the wife was dead, immolated at the shrine of his 
fellows! It was the last straw—the last of many which had bent, 
if they had not broken him. They had—ah, how often !—rubbed 
the gloss of comfort off his little home, wherein crept the 
decimating worm of poverty, which ate and ate and knew no 
surfeit; they had captured his destiny, so that the possibilities 
of his life were narrowed to the limits of a mere “hand”; they 
had sapped his self-reliance, the better to bid him “ go out” and 
loaf when they listed. He would go surety it was not he—it 
was they. He vowed—it was quite true—that he had been 
content with his hire; he wanted his bread, and earning that, 
had need of nothing more. But they had chiddex him as being 
no man for seeking peace and hating strife. The crime of it! 
screamed his thought, for they had prevailed. Now, as a full 
man, long mature, even greying, where lay the reward for his 
yielding to their coercion—for this absorption of his self-hood 
with their monstrous organism? There was none! was his 
inward yell. There was only the hand of a beery, sentimental 
“brotherhood,” proffered as a sop to his submission to being 
bossed by their counsels. He would grasp the unworthy paw 
no more. 

He had read somewhat, and thought more, to his unhappiness. 
Both habits had come to him late in life, which is wholly un- 
favourable to understanding. He had slumbered so long in the 
slough of illiteracy, that when at last he roused and shook his 
mind of its scales, he found his new world a blurred, confusing 
thing. Time lifted not the mists; he had awoke too late. He did 
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not know—such never do know—else he would surely have shut 
up his books for aye. But sufficient light had come to him to 
lure him on, and the book-bacillus possessed his brain, begetting 
its due fever, out of which his own thought rose, wild and stunted. 
He did not know what to do with it; it hurt him to examine it. 
Worst, or best, of all, his fellows had choked his utterance, 
condemning him to self-communion. It was probably best, for 
they would not have understood, nor he. 

“TI can’t express myself! I can’t express myself!” was an 
old, bitter cry of his, as he knew full well. But that cry was 
not on his lips this night. He said to himself that if ever he 
had thought clearly in all his tortuous days, he did so now. He 
had set about it in good earnest, inspired by his complaints, 
effective spurs always. His paroxysm indeed had cleared his 
head very literally. Something—he hailed it as Reason—stole a 
quiet possession of his mind, piercing its densities, shearing its 
weeds, Light at last! cried he. It was strange, but he knew it; 
it was very good. Sprawling prone in the decrepit wicker chair, 
he yielded himself up to the new spirit, until he felt words! He 
could express himself! Comprehensive, divine speech! That 
was a rare thing, and he held fast to it. So fervid for speech 
became he, so bubbling and clarified his thought, that he gave it 
the rein, and from the room it took him, to seek his mates and 
tell them. 

He found a number of them storming in hoarse parley on a 
bare patch of common at the hither end of the town. 

“ Here’s Jim Mearns,” cried one, observing him. 

There was a sudden check to their clamour. He was nothing 
to them, yet his presence sufficed to detach minds consciously 
arguing futilities. 

“ Aye, it’s me,” said he. 

“Cheer up, Jim,” greeted another, “ you'll soon be dead.” 

“True,” he answered ; “ the wife’s gone, for a start.” 

The ghastly badinage at their lips was stilled. Apart they 
drifted to make way for him; reverently they bowed their heads. 
Their sorrow did not make for speech. 

“ How did it happen? ” 

“Short commons.’ 

“Well, we're all on that, and bound the same way,” came from 
the rear, with hollow laughter. 

“Except me,” he interjected. “I end my short commons this 
night,” 

The ring of gaunt faces round him bent forward enquiringly. 

“ Not suicide, Jim ?” 
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“ Work,” said Jim. 

The faces fell back. In a flash black frowns hung on their 
brows, veiling their kindly eyes. 

“It’s a fact,” he went on. “ With themornI turnin. MacVay 
gave us the option, you know. Yonder a lathe shall turn to- 
morrow—it shall be mine. A hammer shall be heard—my hammer. 
An arm shall earn a day’s wage—that arm shall be mine.” 

‘Ye are not strong in the faith,” came a reproachful bass. 

“T ain’t,” returned he, bitterly, “cause the faith ain’t strong.’ 

“You swore to stand or fall by the Union,” a shrill tenor 
called out. 

*T’ll stand or fall by myself.” 

“ You'll fall.” 

“So be it.” 

A dead pause. Whilst it lasted his thoughts coursed strangely. 
In spirit he seemed yet sitting beside his dead wife, in body 
among them. And being there, by a winged transition he could 
not understand until it was all over, he was conscious of naught, 
neither of faces nor surroundings, but his message. All agog 
with that, his cognition subordinated things seen to things heard. 

*“‘ You’re a fool,” broke the silence. 

“Tis you who are fools,” he retorted. “For why do ye com- 
bine? Is it brotherly love?” 

“ Aye, aye,” bawled the crowd. 

“Liars, all of ye,” he cried. ‘“ We're as much rivals of one 
another as we are combined the foes of the folk above us. You 
really come together through a hankering after power and a 
hatred of discipline. Ye want the toffs to get off the earth.” 

“Ratter, we don’t. We only want our whack of oof.” 

“An’ ye get it. But ye want more—ye want to boss your 
rightful bosses. I tell you, mates, we're not fit for the job. 
We’re a low lot ; the mud of ages sticks on our bones.” 

“We're men, anyhow.” 

“ We ain’t; we're but the makings of men. We're like fractious 
animals, which run wild if they ain’t bridled. The Union we have 
made for ourselves is a thing all body with brains it don’t know 
how to use. They went too far with us when Wat Tyler kicked 
up ashindy; now the tables are turned—we're going too far with 
them. We fancy ourselves too much. There'll be a terrible set- 
back if we’re not careful.” 

“You swinish black-leg,” screamed a thin voice. “ Jack’s as 
good as his master.” 

“ Jack ain’t,” he shouted. “ Jack is—Jack, with a hand that 
doesn’t know how to use the power it’s got. He'll have to wash 
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that hand, and a devil of a time it will take him. As for me, I 
am going to drop out. I mean to keep my place, and do my 
duty by a boss with a white hand, who will pay me my due, and 
leave me alone. I want to be let alone, mates.” 

He stopped, seeking another clause in his polemic, but he found 
none. He felt he had much more to say. The truth was that 
the essence of his message, scorning the rhodomontade he had 
chosen for it, slipped from him in its own rightful, lucid dress, 
all-sufficing, all too soon. He had forgotten his periods, and for 
want of them he was—understood. For them, all he said was a 
mere homily, but for himself something more, an assertion of his 
small self-hood for what it was worth, a harking back to first 
principles, accepting his lot as a Gurth of the soil, wanting his 
Cedric, to be his hind in humble loyalty. They sneered at him, 
as at a ranter. 

“Keep his place, eh?” was heard through their cachinations. 
“ Aye, underreath the ground.” 

Another bodeful silence. Undaunted, he pushed a way through 
them, and departed self-glorified. Vulturous eyes looked after 
him, black wrath smouldered deep, waiting for the word which 
would stir it to a destroying flame. It came. The metallic tenor 
voice which had spoken before was heard, shrilly crying out: 

“ Crucify him!” 

A wolfish howl rose up in echo, chilling his exaltation. He 
ran, and in a wild rush they made for him. Splashing through 
marshy land, mounting, with fearful pants, creviced hillocks, 
breaking through hedges, jumping pools, speeding along bare 
highways, went he, the mad mob behind him. Fear gave him 
wings, but anger gave them swifter wings, and they gained on 
him. Their hot breaths scorched his neck, his heart stopped. 
He was in their hands. 

“The wife’s dead,” he whimpered. “I only want to keep my 
place.” 

“Fair do's among mates!” they hissed, raining their blows 
thick and fast upon him. He fell, falling deep, falling deeper, 
deeper yet falling, 


He was not falling. He had not even stirred from the chair; 
he had slept and dreamed. Awaking, bathed in sweat, he looked 
about him in slow realisation, and was thankful. A placid moon- 
light drenched the room, embracing his dead with its white light. 
His weary eyes fell on her, and he saw a reproach. 

“It’s no use, sweet,” he moaned, sinking on his knees. “I 
daren’t go agen the chaps. ... Ole girl! Martha! don’t look 
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so! ... My God! when a dead woman turns scold, it’s—just— 
awful!” 

The damning fact that she has starved because he had not 
worked was awful. He turned his guilty face away from her, 
and looking upward, beheld the eyes of the serene Christ, aglint 
in the moonlight, gazing down upon him out of the picture on 
the wall. He saw reproach there too. His taunting thought 
told him that there was One who had dared to stand alone, an 
abiding example for him, for all men. He drearily shook his 
head. No, that job was not for him. 


So the Great Comforter did not comfort Mearns. 


Hersert Et.ior. 





Cologue, the Rome of the Thine. 


“Goruic” had been so long in growing that the Western world 
was fully prepared for its adoption when, shortly after the 
year 1200 a.p., it burst upon Europe. The cathedral of Amiens 
was the first example of the new style, complete and harmonious 
throughout ; it has been called “the Parthenon of Gothic archi- 
tecture.” The difficulties which had baffled and retarded the 
monastic builders for so long were at last overcome, and a church 
arose such as Christendom had not yet seen: wholly in the 
pointed style; simple in plan; elaborate in detail, and whose 
vaulted roof was carried to the astonishing height of one hundred 
and forty-one feet. The example was eagerly followed; a number 
of churches arose in rapid succession, most of which are still, 
after more than six centuries, in daily use for Christian worship, 
the most distinct group of buildings, the most perfect models of 
art since the Greek temples. 

The main characteristics of all are the same; great height, 
giving an appearance of sublimity; vaulted roofs; in plan a long 
Latin cross, with a nave and chancel intersected by transepts ; 
immense pointed windows with tracery, except at the ends of the 
transepts where they are circular, or nearly so, and become vast 
rose-windows. The chancel usually contains the choir-stalls and 
the canopied bishop’s throne. 

The western end is, in Continental churches, carried out beyond 
the width of the building by great towers, spreading into an 
elaborate “ west front”; the portals are deep, in receding planes, 


that is getting smaller until the door is reached, and elaborately 
sculptured. 


The western towers are square in plan, rarely quite alike, 
though harmonising at a little distance; in Germany they 
usually terminate in lofty spires—not, however, of the kind 
80 familiar to our island but of “open-work,” a lace-like web 
of stone through which the air passes freely. 
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The great English churches of this period have some distinct 
characteristics. They are very rarely apsidal; they are lower 
and the intersection or “cross” of the nave and transepts is 
marked by a large square tower, the western towers being some- 
what smaller ; on the Continent the intersection is marked by 
a small fléche (arrow) or spire. An immense amount of consulta- 
tion and travelling to and fro of these designers of great temples 
seems to have taken place in spite of the dangers of the road, on 
the Continent especially; but once arrived in England they 
wisely resolved to modify the new system to suit our insular 
climate with its greyer skies. The height was reduced, whilst 
retaining sufficient altitude to produce a dignified interior ; the 
design was grouped about the great central tower which broke the 
long sky-line of the building, length rather than height was 
aimed at. A decided defect, however, in many even of our most 
beautiful cathedrals is the inadequate treatment of the western 
end of the building: why it was comparatively neglected is 
unknown; a beautiful and remarkable exception, that of Peter- 
borough, proves how perfectly this Continental feature could have 
been assimilated. The comparative narrowness, it may be men- 
tioned, of English west fronts is due partly to the smaller scale 
of our buildings—a scale deliberately adopted—but also to the 
towers not being carried out laterally to any great width. 

Internally, in one important particular, the English cathedrals 
stand alone; this is their magnificent and beautiful vaulting ; 
there is nothing even in the grandest of the foreign churches to 
compare with it. 

In regard to all the famous churches of this, the great church- 
building epoch, the famous thirteenth century, two things must 
be remembered : they were expressly designed to be seen as parts 
of a group, with other buildings—usually lower and less important 
—about them; partial concealment, forced upon the builders by 
the pressure of space in small walled cities, was welcomed by 
them as affording an opportunity for greatly increasing the 
architectural effect. In modern times “restoration” has insisted 
upon removing the surrounding structures “to allow the building 
to be seen”; the result has been to dwarf the church and give— 
especially where the space thus obtained has been turned into 
smooth pavement or asphalt—an air of barren isolation. 

Internally a similar mistake has been made in the removal 
of many of the screens; within as well as without the principle 
of partial concealment is essential to the finest Gothic effects. 

Amiens having shown the way an extraordinary outburst of 
architectural activity followed, and cathedral after cathedral was 
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built, all virtually upon one plan. Rheims, where the kings of 
France long were crowned, may claim to have produced a church 
of greater beauty than Amiens if somewhat smaller; Beauvais 
in attempting to surpass it nearly failed; its walls cut away 
almost to nothing for the display of great windows, its huge piers, 
its forest of buttresses, could not save the vaulted roof, carried 
even higher than that of Amiens, from twice collapsing; dis- 
couragement ensued and only the chancel was ever properly 
completed. It was reserved for Germany to transcend them 
all, and in the cathedral church of Cologne, dedicated to the 
Holy Rood and to St. Peter, produce a church which is certainly 
one of the wonders of the world. 

Commenced in 1248 under the auspices of Archbishop Conrad 
of Hochstedten, its scale is absolutely stupendous. The length 
outside is five hundred and eleven feet; this dimension can be 
matched by other cathedrals; the breadth, however, is very great, 
two hundred and thirty-one feet, to accommodate the five aisles ; 
but it is in its height that its wonder consists, for the vaulted roof 
rises to one hundred and sixty-one feet above the floor of the church, 
sixty feet higher than Westminster Abbey. 

Undertaken in this colossal manner, difficulties began to make 
themselves felt in the matter of funds; the work progressed but 
slowly, and in 1509 building operations were stopped. The choir 
was finished ; so were the columns of the nave-aisles up to their 
capitals; the nave-walls had been carried up a few feet only from 
the ground; the south tower at the west end had arisen to two 
storeys. A stunted wooden roof was thrown over the long nave 
and thus the church remained, with a huge crane left to keep 
guard over the unfinished tower, perhaps intended also as a 
prediction that the work would yet be resumed. The crane kept 
its silent watch for more than three hundred years; war, con- 
quest, and many troubles devastated the Rhineland, and the 
completion of the mighty church seemed to be beyond human 
power; it lay a solitary, neglected fragment of Gothic art. In 
this state it was visited by Thomas Hope,* one of the most 
thoughful critics of the building art, and his description will not 
seem exaggerated to those who have seen the original. 


* He was father of the late Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., and builder of 
the beautiful mansion of Deep Dene at Dorking, a great collector of 
Etruscan antiquities and one of the first to discover the genius of Thor- 
waldsen. His ‘ Historical Essay on Architecture’ is the best general 
introduction to the study of that subject for non-professional readers. 
The family is English, but having been at one time in partnership with 
the well-known bankers, Hope of Amsterdam, an idea was long current 
that it was Dutch. The resemblance of names was accidental. 
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“Tt resembles,” he says, “a splendid vision. Externally its double 
range of stupendous flying buttresses and intervening piers, bristling with 
a forest of purfled* pinnacles, strike the beholder with awe and astonish- 
ment. This is at once the most regular and most stupendous Gothic 
monument existing.” 


At last, in 1824, a national subscription, under the auspices of 
Frederick William III. was started, and building work resumed ; 
continued in the reign of Frederick William IV., it was com- 
pleted in that of the late Emperor, and now towers gloriously 
over the great river and city at its feet. It is one of the few 
churches carried out strictly in accordance with the ideas of its 
first designers ; for Gothic art never stood still; during the three 
centuries of its existence it was perpetually being modified and 
passing into fresh phases. By the time a building had reached a 
certain stage of completion, the style had altered, from First 
Pointed to Second, or from the latter to the Third or Burgundian. 
In Cologne, however, when building was resumed, the original 
elevation, drawn on parchment, of the west end and towers was 
found; it had been lost or concealed during the French invasion 
and, the nave being begun, it was possible to finish the church 
upon the original lines. 

The great nave possesses the advantage of double aisles, five, 
that is counting the nave itself, affording the most magnificent 
vistas and effects of light and shade; it is impossible to give any 
adequate idea in words of the stupendous piers of the nave, their 
grandeur being increased by a colossal figure in stone against each, 
on a bracket at about half the height; these are continued round 
the choir; in the nave they represent saints and confessors, in 
the choir, the Apostles, and their ascetic beauty is admirably suited 
to the place. A dark stone from the Seven Mountains near Bonn, 
was wisely chosen for the interior, which has consequently escaped 
the raw garish look of many “ restored” churches. 

The usual system pursued in raising the great medieval churches 
was to obtain the relics of a saint and over them erect the high 
altar; above this arose the chancel or choir ;} apsidal in plan; the 
chapels radiating from the altar as a centre. 

The transepts were generally next taken in hand and the nave last. 


* The pinnacle, like most things Gothic, is primarily constructive; its 
object is to catch the outward thrust of the flying buttress (or rather of 
the vaulted roof) and insure its falling well within the lower buttress, and 
so to the ground. ‘“ Purfled” is elaborately worked or ornamented. 

+ Usually these are synonymous; not always, however, for the Spanish 
cathedrals have their choirs (coros) in the first few bays of the nave, and 
this plan has been pursued at Westminster Abbey, a building which has 
many points of difference from other English churches. 
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There is much detail, carved stalls in the choir, tombs in the 
chapels, and art work of many kinds in the choir, the ancient part 
of the church, but its greatest treasures are considered to be 
the relics of the Magi, or “Three Kings,” who offered gifts to the 
infant Saviour. 

The relics were brought from Milan, where they had lain in the 
church of San Eustorgio, by the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa in 
the year 1162; he presented them to Reinhold, Archbishop of 
Cologne, a circumstance which profoundly affected the archi- 
tectural history of the city. The shrine which contains them is 
of plates of silver gilt, encircled by architectural ornament of little 
columns and arches and adorned with figures of sacred personages, 
and a profusion of gems. 

The arrival of the relics was the signal for an outburst of 
Lombard taste, which influenced the appearance of the city down 
to very recent times. Yet it was not the first that had been 
witnessed here. Cologne had long been bound by traditions of 
Italian architecture. Its name explains its origin; it was a 
Roman colony. Agrippina, who was born here, in her* father’s 
camp, suggested to her husband Claudius Cesar, that a settlement 
of Roman veterans should be formed ; it was duly established and 
named Colonia Agrippina. A stately Roman city was built with 
ampbitheatre, baths and temples ; remains of these, with inscrip- 
tions and coins have been found in great quantities. The upper 
classes were styled Patricians centuries after the Roman Empire 
passed away; there were two Burgomasters, suggested by the two 
Consuls, who wore togas and were attended by lictors; the city 
banner bore the letters, 8. P. Q. C; a Roman origin could be 
traced in the names of the streets, the features of the people, and 
their curious dialect. These characteristics were so well known 
that it obtained the name of the Rome of the Rhine. 

It deserved it for several reasons. Rome is a city of many 
churches, and Cologne was crowded with ecclesiastical foundations 
and convents ; its forest of towers and spires was encircled in 1185 
by a great medieval wall, with more than eighty towers. As the 
seat of an Episcopal Prince-Elector, and a prominent Hanse town, 
capable of putting 30,000 men into the field, it played a leading 
part for centuries, until the expulsion of the Jews, the weavers, 
and finally the Huguenots, caused it to decline: the industries 
thus expatriated, found a refuge lower down the Rhine ina district 
now known as “the Prussian Lancashire.” The city remained 
intensely ecclesiastical down to the Revolutionary era. In 1790 it 
still possessed ten collegiate churches besides the cathedral; two 
* Germanicus. 
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abbeys, twenty parish churches, fourteen monasteries, and thirty- 
seven convents. 

Cologne lies crescent shaped on the left or western bank of the 
Rhine, at this point a noble stream as wide as the Thames at 
London, with a very swift current, rushing and foaming through 
a bridge of boats which connects the city with its suburb of Deutz. 
Seen from the bridge, it is very impressive with many towers 
rising above high-pitched roofs; these towers are capped with 
curious roofs, which in some cases become spires; above all 
rises the mighty massof the cathedral. Its magnificent height 
causes it to appear somewhat too short; as we approach it, 
gradually ascending from the river, its size grows upon us, but it 
is not until we are within a few yards and looking up at it that 
we realise its scale. The usual modern clearance or “ disengaging ” 
of the structure has been begun, but has not been carried all 
lengths as in Notre Dame at Paris. The grandeur of the design 
grows upon us, and now we see that it is adorned with a multi- 
tude of statues ; this is especially noticeable in the great portals 
where trains of figures shoot upwards from either side, converging 
to the crown of the arch. It is said that six thousand of these 
were intended to ornament the building; a large proportion 
has been completed but the local legend of the fiend who told 
the builder that Cologne Cathedral “should never be finished,” 
seems to have been founded on fact; such an amount of carving 
applied to a single church is rare. 

The statuary is somewhat conventional; it is here a detail of 
the architecture purely and the slight stiffness of the figures is 
easily explained: in a northern climate it would be hard to 
expect the flowing lines of southern sculpture; the materials 
represented in stone were woollen and other thick material or the 
robes of priests and kings. Passing round to the west front we 
turn and look up at the towers; they are simply tremendous ; 
above them soar the twin spires of openwork, resembling two 
gigantic cones of lace, their highest finials five hundred and eleven 
feet above the ground ; Gothic architecture could do no more. 

A wonderful experience it is to ascend to the level of the 
triforium and step out among the flying buttresses; they seem 
to descend in showers upon the vast rock~like buttresses beneath ; 
they are continued right round the apse, and standing amongst 
them the visitor looks down upon the city with its many towers 
and the wide rushing Rhine, issuing from the Seven Mountains 
and winding in long reaches through the immense plain beyond. 

“Gothic” was the last link in a long chain which can be 
traced back to Rome ; its earliest examples are in the south-west 
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of France, but Germany, in point of time, is close upon Aquitaine. 
Cologne, even if it had never possessed its Gothic minster, would 
still be the Rome of the Rhine. Many of its churches are 
basilicas, with Lombard plan and details, terminated by apses, 
under whose cornices run the light arcaded galleries so common 
in Verona and Milan. Some were altered in the Gothic period ; 
some present a picturesque blending of Lombard and Gothic 
features, with singular towers, cupolas, and spires; their plan 
nearly always recalls a Roman model, and their appearance is 
suggestive of immense age. The name of Lombard-Rhenish has 
been applied to them, also of Rhenish-Romanesque, but Gothic 
details have been introduced into nearly all. 

The great Apostles’ Church is the most conspicuous of these : 
its three apses and its central cupola—all surrounded with open 
galleries cut in the wall—suggest the idea of an Eastern 
church; at a little distance it exhibits a pile of roofs rising over 
apses; the latter are used as terminations to the transepts; the 
interior, elaborately decorated with mosaics, as in Italian basilicas, 
is very picturesque owing to the skilful use of aisles. 

St. Ursula’s is probably modelled upon one of the Lombard 
churches of Pavia which the Carlovingian emperors had made the 
capital of their Italian dominions ; its apses recall not only Italy 
but the East: the interior is lined with glass cases containing the 
bones of the eleven thousand ladies who accompanied St. Ursula 
in her voyage and were massacred with her by the Huns; they 
are of a brown colour and in every part of the church. The 
interior is decorated with ancient wall paintings 

St. Gereon’s contains another extraordinary collection of bones 
—those of the Theban Legion, martyred by Diocletian; it is 
a fine church, much altered at different periods. The body of the 
building—entered by a square ante-chapel—is ten-sided, built on 
the remains of a Roman circular structure, vast, and covered with 
a great cupola. From this a wide high flight of steps rises to an 
oblong choir and thence another flight ascends to the apse. The 
Roman building was attributed to the Empress Helena, and from 
its circular shape was in all probability a church dedicated to 
the Holy Sepulchre.* The Roman walls stood until the year 
1219, when the circle was altered into a decagon; it is very lofty 
and the only nave of this shape extant. Wall paintings adorn 
the interior, and the effect of the great flights of stairs is very 
imposing. Its resemblance to an Italian basilica is increased by 


* The very few round churches existing are dedicated thus, and are 
supposed to commemorate the plan of the structure raised over the 
sepulchre by the Empress Helena at Jerusalem. 
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the round arched crypt with mosaic pavement representing scenes 
from the Old Testament. 

The oldest, the most curious, and internally the most beautiful 
of these examples of Lombard-German architecture is a church 
whose name carries us back to the Roman Empire—-Sta. Maria- 
im-Capitol. Built on the Capitol of Colonia Agrippina and on 
the site of a subsequent palace of the Franconian kings, it was 
founded by Plectrudis, wife of Pepin of Héristal and mother of 
Charles Martel, in the seventh century, but it is possibly a 
continuation of some earlier church. It has an air of vast 
antiquity and is not unworthy of its Italian origin, for be it 
remembered, the southern style was deliberately adopted in this 
town.* It has been called the Trefoil Church, from its plan, for 
the choir is apsidal and so are the transepts which immediately 
adjoin it; an ambulatory or vaulted aisle runs round all three, 
The interior has been exquisitely frescoed by Steinle and other 
modern artists, but also contains specimens of very early German 
painting. A marble organ-loft of a much later date adds to the 
rich subdued effect of the interior ; there is also an elaborate crypt. 
A deeply interesting link with the past is the central arch of one 
of the Roman town-gates—the Porta Paphia or Pfaffenthor— 
which adjoins the north transept ; it bears the name of its builder, 
Gallienus. Many ages of Christian art are represented in this 
wonderful old building; the nave has Gothic vaulting of the 
fourteenth century; the window-tracery of the choir is of the 
latest Pointed. The three apses with their round-arched aisles 
are declared by Hope to be counterparts of a similarly planned 
church existing among the ruins of Seleucia in Asia Minor. The 
portals are curiously carved; the chapels are painted by early 
German masters; in one is a brass font surmounted by St. Martin 
on horseback. 

Churches, originally of the basilican type, but altered in the 
Gothic period, and churches wholly Gothic, still abound in 
Cologne; the mixture of styles is interesting to the student 
though confusing to the unlearned visitor; ancient tombs, 
traditions, and legends are more numerous than in any town 
of the Rhineland. Not the least interesting or curious is the 
church of St. Andrew’s, whose round-arched west end is entered 
by a narthex of five domed compartments supported by Gothic 
arches. In the choir, which dates from the Gothic decline, lies 
the body of the famous German monk, scholar, and wonder-worker, 


* When the relics were brought from Milan, the basilicas of that city 
were purposely copied in many important particulars; the fact is probably 
unique in architectural history. 
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Albertus Magnus, less known now as the master of Aquinas 
than as the possessor of the head of brass “which answered 
questions.” 

With the building—or in many cases rebuilding—of the 
cathedrals in the thirteenth century, began a new era for 
architecture. Hitherto all architectural impulse had come from 
the south; wave after wave of Italian and Oriental influence 
carried by monks, returning Crusaders and Freemasons,* had 
overspread northern and western Europe: henceforth the northern 
nations were to work out their architectural problems for them- 
selves, and Gothic rose, flourished, and fell as a self-contained 
style. 

It is often asked, who designed these wonderful creations ? 
We know that Cologne cathedral was commenced under the 
archbishopric of Conrad of Hochstedten, but its design has been 
attributed to Archbishop Engleberg of Berg, whilst the drawings, 
happily preserved, of the elevation are by Meister Gerhard. 
Which of these was the architect? ‘To which we may answer 
by another question, Was there an architect at all? Gerhard 
was probably the “master stonecutter,” and the design of this 
as of most medieval buildings was evolved at meetings of the 
chapter with the archbishop in the chair. Sometimes the chapter 
was itself a Masonic lodge of which the abbot or bishop was 
master. Architecture in its greatest days was not a separate 
profession; the greatest minds of the age, statesmen, scholars, 
and churchmen were devoted to the art, and it began to decline 
from the moment that it became the property of specialists. 

Medieval architecture is popularly associated with a rather 
dark interior. This, however, is due to a perversion of Gothic 
principles. Genuine pointed churches are vast lanterns of glass, 
and there is not a gloomy corner in them. The popular mis~ 
conception upon this point has been largely due to Milton’s 
famous lines in the ‘ Penseroso’ :— 


“ And storied windows richly dight 
Casting a dim religious light.” 


Modern designers have encouraged the idea by using stained 
glass in such a way as to fill the whole of each “light” in a 
window right up to the stonework. Mr. Ruskin has pointed out 
that the medieval artists left a great deal of white glass on 
purpose to throw light into the church, and everybody is familiar 


* The influence of the Freemasons in spreading the principles of 
Pointed Architecture was immense. Some cathedrals, Strasbourg for 
instance, were wholly their work. 
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with the beautiful effect in old English manor-houses of large 
Tudor windows with a very few medallions or shields.of coloured 
glass bearing arms; the greater part of the window being 
uncoloured. 

Another misconception associates Gothic only with ecclesiastical 
and feudal structures. But Gothic was the architecture of an 
age and not only of the church. Sir George Gilbert Scott, in his 
Royal Academy Lectures, vigorously contested the popular idea, 
asking: ‘Was the townhall or the city residence monkish? 
Were the warehouses of Nuremberg or the market-halls of 
Flanders feudal? The idea carries absurdity on the face of it. 
They were, in fact, built by those very communities who had 
used their utmost endeavours to overthrow feudalism.” 

Gothic designers were the least conventional builders that ever 
lived. Their pointed arch was itself a revolution, but even to 
this they were not constant. Square-headed openings are often 
found in Gothic and the floods of light with which they deluged 
their churches were stopped when necessity no longer demanded 
them. “A medizval barn is as good and as true in its architec- 
ture,” to quote the same writer, “as a cathedral. One has no 
windows but slits of some four inches wide and yet looks as 
Gothic as the other which has more windows than wall.” 

Placed in a city whose traditions and associations are more 
classical than those of any place north of the Alps, the cathedral 
of Cologne nevertheless marks the utmost limit to which the 
daring imagination of the Gothic builders ever soared. If not 
absolutely the most beautiful, it is certainly the grandest 
monument of medizyal art. 

Joun C. Pacer. 
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fer Despised Antagonist. 


Dorotay Trent was the vicar’s daughter. Young Thorne was 
the doctor’s junior partner. The possibilities of the situation are 
obvious. 

Dorothy was a pretty girl, and Charlie Thorne was quick to 
discover the fact. It was summer-time, and they had ample 
opportunities of meeting at a series of tennis-parties, golf com- 
petitions, and croquet tournaments. They were progressing 
peacefully towards the ultimate goal of an engagement, when 
Mrs. Darrell appeared on the scene. 

She did not come alone. She was accompanied by a formidable 
array of boxes, a maid, two horses, a Ralli cart, several dogs—and 
her husband. And she fascinated Charlie Thorne. 

She was not pretty, but she was tall and well-built, and looked 
her best in her riding-habit, or on the driving-seat of her cart. 
Her gowns were turned “ by a first-rate tailor, and although 
she was really neither very clever nor very amusing, she possessed 
a confidence in her powers of carrying everything before her, and 
a certain personal vitality and go, which, to a great extent, 
enabled her to impose her own valuation of herself upon other 
people. 

Dorothy Trent had been admirably brought up, but her path in 
life had merely led her in her mother’s wake through Beach- 
hampton drawing-rooms, and she had never been encouraged to 
think very highly of her attractive qualities. She could not ride, 
and the vicar’s family wagonette was not a smart turn-out. 
Her dresses (she did not call them gowns) were the creations of a 
local genius, who occasionally left something to be desired in the 
way of fit. 

Mrs. Darrell had been married in India at nineteen, to a man 
five-and-twenty years older than herself, and at thirty-four she 
never allowed any one to forget the fact. Major Darrell was 
small and fussy, and immensely proud of his “ Dolly,” as he called 
her. She was most inappropriately named Dorothea. His 
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admiration and complete trust in her would have made him 
pathetic, if he had not been a little bit ridiculous. Mrs. Darrell 
did not love her husband, but she was too selfish not to be good- 
natured, and if his devotion amused her, she tolerated it. 

Charlie Thorne amused her too. She was a woman of the 
world, and she talked to him as if he were a man of the world, 
which he was not. The boy was flattered at first, and ended by 
being completely infatuated. Mrs. Darrell knew nothing about 
Dorothy Trent, and when some one enlightened her—which very 
soon happened, for, in Beachhampton, there is always a kind 
friend at hand to say what were best left unsaid—she simply 
laughed. 

She had some excuse, after all, for her behaviour. There was 
another man in the case—a man for whom she had cared as much 
as it was in her nature to care, and who was slipping away from 
her. She had been unhappy enough to be called ill, and the 
worry had made her look old and plain, and she had suddenly 
realised that her youth was a thing of the past. Therefore, when 
the doctors ordered her to Beachhampton for sea air and quiet, 
she was in a dangerous frame of mind, and ready to catch at the 
admiration of any man as a salve to her wounded vanity. By 
annexing Charlie Thorne, she had the additional satisfaction of 
knowing that she was hurting another woman, which compensated, 
in some slight degree, for her own sufferings. 

People were not slow to say that Dorothy Trent had _— 
disgracefully treated. Mrs. Darrell was quite aware of it, and 
smiled. Charlie was blind and deaf to everything but her. 

Beachhampton was sorry for Dorothy, but it was also extremely 
interested in her. She was considered a victim; but the victim 
of an unhappy love-affair is a legitimate subject of gossip, and the 
local tea-parties were in sore need of fresh topics for conversation. 
So she went about from day to day amongst the people who had 
known her all her life, with the comfortable knowledge that her 
every word and look was being commented upon and watched for 
some sign of “how she was taking it, poor thing,” and found 
herself overwhelmed by a flood of that unpleasant sympathy 
which consists partly of impertinent curiosity and partly of half- 
contemptuous pity. 

Dorothy was in no way a remarkable girl. She had been 
content to pass from the nursery to the schoolroom, and from the 
schoolroom to take her place in the circle of society of which the 
vicarage was the centre, without having shown any sign of 
startling originality. But she stood at a crisis in her quiet 
existence, and in this supreme moment she rose unexpectedly to 
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the occasion. In defence of her maiden pride she turned to bay, 
and trampled once for all on her traditions. The result, as far as 
Beachhampton was concerned, was disappointing, and it felt itself 
defrauded and deprived of a sensation. 

Dorothy did none of the things which were expected of her. 

She did not grow pale and thin, or lose her interest in her 
surroundings. She did not shun society, or take excessively to 
church-going. She did not confide her griefs to any of her half- 
dozen bosom friends. She did not noticeably avoid Charlie 
Thorne, and was not rude to Mrs. Darrell. 

On the contrary, she went about just as usual; she bicycled 
and played tennis with no abatement of zeal; she went to church 
neither more nor less than before. No one was acute enough to 
notice that her smile had become a little set, and if, at first, she 
allowed herself a few tears in her room at night after the light 
was out, only her pillow was the wiser. She continued to be 
pleasant to Charlie Thorne, and she made overtures of friendship 
to Mrs. Darrell. 

That lady was surprised. She did not like girls, as a rule; they 
bored her, and that this one in particular should seek her out was 
so strange, that she suspected her of some ulterior motive. She 
amused herself at first by talking to Dorothy of Charlie Thorne, 
and by making small displays of her influence and his infatuation, 
before her. 

But Dorothy looked on without a change of colour or ex- 
pression, and made not the slightest attempt to win back his 
attentions to herself. She seemed to have accepted the situation 
quite naturally, and Mrs. Darrell soon ceased to trouble herself 
with ineffectual efforts to arouse her jealousy. She was not much 
given to analyse the conduct of others, and she contented herself 
with the conclusion that she was either spiritless or unaccountably 
stupid. 

It happened that Major Darrell took a great fancy to Dorothy. 
She, on her part, liked the cheery little man, and as Mrs. Darrell 
was always good-natured in forwarding any friendship of his (she 
prided herself upon not being an exacting wife), it came to pass 
that the girl spent a good deal of her time at the Darrells’ rooms. 
Mrs. Darrell liked any society better than being bored by the sole 
companionship of her husband, and in the absence of Charlie 
Thorne, who could not always be with her, she fell back upon 
Dorothy. An odd sort of outward intimacy gradually grew up 
between the two. They bicycled, and drove, and played golf 
together, and Dorothy got a secret defiant satisfaction out of the 
knowledge that Beachhampton called her heartless. 
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But in spite of herself she had her bad moments. There were 
times when she felt she could not face her little public, and then 
she hid herself from curious eyes. 

One morning she had taken her sketch-book and gone out 
beneath the cliffs in search of solitude. The sketch-book was an 
excuse, but even to her own heart she was stern, and in duty 
bound she selected a convenient cleft in the rocks where she 
would be hidden from stray passers-by, and sat down to block out 
her sketch. 

It was a very beautiful day. Nothing broke the absolute still- 
ness but the slow raking sound of the transparent water, as it 
dragged backwards over the golden beach to curl into baby waves 
and break again with tiny liquid noises amongst the wet pebbles. 
The gulls screeched sharply now and then as they darted in and 
out to their nests, high up on the face of the sheer chalk cliffs. 
There was a pearly sheen on the glassy surface of the sea; the 
south wind stirred the warm air softly and floated a few downy 
white clouds gently on their way across the deep profundities of 
the overhead blue. The brilliant sunshine seemed a little heart- 
less to poor Dorothy, and the outlines of the sketch became 
blurred and misty as one or two unwilling tears splashed down 
upon the paper. But she forced herself bravely to work on, and 
at the end of half-an-hour had almost succeeded in rousing herself 
to real interest, when the sound of voices and footsteps on the 
shingle fell upon her ear. Looking between the rocks, she could 
see two people coming along the beach towards her, a man and 2 
woman. The man was a stranger, the woman was Mrs. Darrell. 
As they drew nearer, they were talking together in odd abrupt 
jerks. Mrs. Darrell seemed to be angry and vehement; her 
companion listened to her, throwing in a short answer here and 
there, and walking with his eyes upon the ground, kicking at the 
stones which lay in his path. Once he stopped and spoke for a 
long time continuously, as if he were reasoning or remonstrating. 
Then they came on again, both now in silence. They were 
absorbed in themselves, and the beach beneath the cliff was very 
lonely. 

They came to another pause close to the rocks where Dorothy 
was feeling uncomfortably de trop in her invisibility. Then 
Mrs. Darrell’s hard tones suddenly rang out, distinct in their 
bitterness : 

“You said you loved me once, and I was fool enough to believe 
you. Well, one lives and learns, I suppose. It’s over now. 
Good-bye.” 

The man hesitated a moment. Then he took her hands with 
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an abrupt movement and pulled her towards him and kissed her. 
Mrs. Darrell tore herself away. 

“How dare you!” she cried. ‘“‘Go—leave me alone!” 

He stood looking at her yet a minute with a curious mingling 
of reluctance and relief in his expression. Then he turned and 
left her, without another word. 

Dorothy was a good girl and an innocent one, but what she had 
heard made itself understood. It was her first glimpse into the 
ugly blacknesses of life, and she was shocked and _ horrified. 
Jnstinctively she shut her eyes and clasped her hands over her 
ears, blushing and quivering with an unknown feeling of miser- 
able shame. The time seemed endless till she ventured to look 
up again, hoping to find herself released from her unpleasant 
situation. Mrs. Darrell was still there, alone. She was standing 
perfectly still, watching the retreating figure in the distance till 
it was lost to view. She caught her breath sharply once or twice, 
and her fingers pulled nervously at her pocket-handkerchief. 
Presently she put it hurriedly to her eyes and sat down suddenly 
and cried a little. 

Then she got up and went slowly away. 

Dorothy was bewildered. She felt dimly that Mrs. Darrell 
must be very wicked, and yet she was sorry for her. The sound 
of those one or two short sobs had wrung her heart. Then she 
remembered the Major, trusting and affectionate, and Charlie, who 
would surely despise her if he knew the truth, and hardened herself. 
Yes, Mrs. Darrell was a wicked woman and deserved no pity. 
And at this stage Dorothy remembered that she had promised to 
go to tea with her that afternoon and that she could hardly offer 
her involuntary participation in a painful scene as an excuse for 
breaking the engagement. The contrast of ideas was so absurd 
that she laughed. She had never before met a person whom in 
her simple code she could classify as wicked, and the thought of 
sitting quietly over tea and trivial talk with one, was incongruous. 

As she hurried homewards, she tried in vain to make up her 
mind whether it would be her duty to tell Mrs. Darrell of what 
she had seen. She vaguely expected to see some difference in her, 
and was almost startled to find her looking just as usual. 

The Major was fussing about the room and making himself 
very busy handing cake and bread-and-butter to the two ladies. 
His wife was if anything kinder and more considerate to him than 
was her custom, and the little man beamed with pleasure. How 
could she, Dorothy thought, with that kiss still fresh upon 
her lips! 


With a feeling of repulsion, the girl pushed back her chair, and 
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drew a little away from her. As she did so, her foot struck 
against something hard and she looked down, drawing aside her 
skirt to see what it was. The Major darted forward and picked 
up a small bright object from the floor. 

“Dear me!” he said. “ Who is the owner of this pretty thing ? 
A gold locket, with ‘ Dolly’ on the outside in pearls. Not yours, 
my dear, I know. Miss Dorothy, allow me.” 

It all happened in an instant. 

Dorothy opened her lips to speak, when she met Mrs. Darrell’s 
eyes. They were full of an expression of frozen fear, and she had 
turned white to the very lips. 

There was a quarter of a second’s pause, the unconscious Major 
standing with outstretched hand, a little self-satisfied smile on 
his face; the woman who was his wife staring at him with that 
tense look of mute terror; and the girl between the two, who 
understood. 

Then she spoke. 

“Thank you,” she said very quietly, and took the locket from 
the Major. 

Mrs. Darrell moved slightly. 

“You might go down to the station and see if the evening 
papers are in, Dick,” she said indifferently. 

The Major was accustomed to such commissions, which generally 
meant that his absence was more desired than his company, and 
he departed obediently. 

As he closed the door, Mrs. Darrell rose and laid her hand on 
Dorothy’s arm. 

“ What did you do it for?” she asked 

“T saw you this afternoon,” said the girl simply. She held out 
the locket to Mrs. Darrell without speaking. 

“ Open it,” said the other. 

There was the portrait of 2 man inside. Also a lock of hair, 
with the words “ From Phil to Dolly.” 

“Do you understand? What did you do it for?” said Mrs. 
Darrell again. 

Dorothy did not answer. She felt sick with disgust and 
indignation. She laid the locket down upon the table. 

“T think I had better go,” she said. 

She moved towards the door. Mrs. Darrell hesitated. 

“Stop,” she said. “I should like you to know that—that— 
there is nothing more between us than—than—what you saw.” 

“T saw him kiss you,” said Dorothy. 

“T suppose you think that is quite bad enough.” 

“ Yes,” said the girl. 
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“ Well, I would have gone away with him if he had asked me,” 
said Mrs. Darrell defiantly. ‘But he didn’t. He is going to be 
married, it is all over. He came to say good-bye to me. So you 
see it would have been—a pity—for my husband—to know any- 
thing about it—now.” 

Dorothy stood awkwardly in the middle of the room, not 
knowing what to do. 

“You are an extraordinary girl!” said Mrs. Darrell. “ Don’t 
you hate me, for having taken your lover away from you?” 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked Dorothy coldly. 

Mrs. Darrell stared for a minute. Then she broke into a hard 
laugh. 

“ You have a great deal of pluck,” she said. “Charlie Thorne 
is a fool not to see that you are worth two of me.” 

“How can you?” cried Dorothy, her pent-up indignation 
bursting forth at last. “How can you be so wicked and so un- 
grateful? I don’t want to know anything about you, I am 
ashamed even to listen to you; but—but—your husband loves you, 
and you only despise him for it; and Charlie—you have made 
him care for you, and you laugh at him too——” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Darrell very quietly, “‘ and I love another man 
who despises me. It is more equal than you think.” 

“You are not worth any man’s love,” said Dorothy mercilessly. 

“ You are a child,” said Mrs. Darrell. “ You don’t understand.” 

“T hope I never shall,” said Dorothy. “Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye and—thank you,” said Mrs. Darrell. 

When she was left alone, she sat down and thought for a 
quarter of an hour. She was naturally rapid of decision, and by 
the time Charlie Thorne’s ring announced the daily visit which 
the devoted young man rarely failed to pay, her mind was fixed. 

She intended to make a sacrifice. lt was a real sacrifice, for 
the boy’s adoration was pleasant to her. He had idealised her, 
and she was not accustomed to be idealised. Now she was going 
to shatter his idol. 

She was a thorough woman in all her ways, and having under- 
taken to open his eyes, she opened them to their fullest extent. 
She painted herself in plain colours, and they were not beautiful. 

Charlie Thorne emerged from that interview dazed and miserable, 
and unaccountably feeling himself a cur. His faith in women was 
temporarily destroyed, but the image of Dorothy Trent shone 
triumphantly before his eyes as the one brilliant exception to a 
dismal rule. 


That evening, over his after-dinner smeke, Major Darrell 
meditated aloud. 
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“Nice little girl that Miss Trent,” he said. “Drops her 
property about in a dangerous way though. How she coloured 
up about that locket! A lover in the case,eh? Ha, ha!” 

He chuckled to himself, pleased at his own perspicacity. 

Mrs. Darrell stirred restlessly. 

“ Do turn that lamp round,” she said. “It’s glaring right into 
my eyes.” 

“Got a headache?” inquired the Major anxiously. ‘Let me 
go and get your salts,” 

He brought the bottle and leant over her, to arrange the 
cushions at her back. 

“T don’t think this place agrees with me,” she said, looking 
up at him. “I’m tired of it, I want to go away as soon as 
possible.” 

“Why certainly, my dear, whenever you like,” acquiesced the 
Major. “I’m afraid you’re overtired to-night. You must have 
walked too far.” 

“Dick!” said his wife. ‘“ Why are you always so good to me? ” 

The Major stared at her helplessly. He was unused to this 
mood, and found nothing to say. He patted her on the shoulder 
soothingly, as he might have done to a child. 

“ Don’t !” she said, shrinking away from him irritably. ‘I want 
to know, do I worry you much, Dick? Never mind, we will settle 
down quietly somewhere together, like a regular Darby and Joan, 
and if I’ve bothered you, you'll forgive—and—forget——” 

The Major sat down beside her, and took her hand very gently. 

“My dear child,” he said, “you're a young woman, and I’m 
getting to be an old man. I don’t forget it, and I'll never stand 
between you and the pleasure that’s due to your age. But re- 
member, I’m your husband, and whatever happens—whatever, 
Dolly, I'll never fail you.” 

And Mrs. Darrell turned to him and suddenly hid her face upon 
his shoulder. 

The Darrells called at the vicarage the next day to say good-bye. 
The Major was extremely cordial, and thanked Dorothy heartily 
for the advantage her companionship had been to his wife. 

“ Never knew her to take such a fancy to a girl before,” he said. 
“You must come and pay us a visit in town, Miss Trent—eh, 
Dolly ?” 

Mrs. Darrell said she should be very pleased to see Dorothy 
whenever she happened to be in London. 

Dorothy Trent did not receive the rapid return of Charlie 
Thorne to his former allegiance with any appearance of en- 
thusiasm, and it was months before he finally ventured to put the 
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question which the advent of Mrs. Darrell had so disastrously 
delayed. 

But when he did put it, she proved her complete relapse into 
the commonplace by accepting him, and they were married. 

The Darrells sent a wedding present, but as the Major’s health 
had become uncertain, and his wife was constant in her attendance 


upon him, they were unfortunately unable to be present at the 
ceremony. 


Katuarine F. Hitts. 





Monte Oliveto. 


In 1320 a young Sienese professor of the Philosophy of Law, 
announced that on a given date he would hold a public disputation 
in the university on the Rights of Private Property. He invited 
the learned to attend ; and, having declared his thesis, challenged 
criticism. 

Expectation was agog in Siena, for Bernardo Tolomei was one 
of its prominent figures ; young, brilliant, of noble birth, a great 
future was prophesied for him. 

A few nights afterwards, as he was sitting up late to prepare 
arguments for the pending debate, sudden pain and darkness fell 
on him; he could no longer see; and groped his way out of the 
library, blind. 

Day succeeded day, and the ambitious Sienese citizen stretched 
on the bed of pain, both physical and mental, lived in anguished 
contact with the ultimate realities of life; he realised only too 
keenly the evanescence of earthly joys, the fragility of earthly 
ambitions, which at the touch of fate had slipped through his 
fingers like smoke. For a time the gloom in which he was 
involved was complete: his world had crumbled away beneath 
his feet. 

But gradually there grew on him a sense of other things, 
deeper and more permanent than those he had lost ; things “ that 
go on, and are not dropped by death”: he divined, and then 
personally realised, a whole world of spiritual experience whose 
very existence he had previously ignored. Searching his memory, 
he was appalled by the spectacle of a world steeped in sorrow and 
sin, childishly pre-occupied with fugitive earthly desires, and 
careless of eternal life; he felt that it was before he lost his 
physical eyesight that he had been really blind; and turning to 
the Virgin Mother of God, he vowed that if his eyesight were 
restored he would leave the path of his former earthly ambitions, 
and would live according to the new light which had been vouch- 
safed to him. 
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Gradually the power of vision returned to him; and when the 
day of the great disputation arrived he could see dimly. 

His oration on that occasion produced amazement; for instead 
of speaking of the rights of property, or of the advantages 
accruing to a society so organised that all were secure in the 
enjoyment of the fruit of their labour, he spoke of the evanescence 
of human life ; of the essential nothingness of earthly possessions ; 
and of the yearning of the soul towards its divine source. 

Next day he and two friends, of the noble Sienese families of 
Piccolomini and Patrizi, left Siena with the purpose of devoting 
themselves absolutely and for ever to the service of God, and to 
the furtherance of the spiritual life in man. 

Bernardo dei Tolomei possessed a piece of barren land lying a 
long day’s journey out of Siena, a huge treeless promontory of 
crumbling clay jutting out of the bleak hill-side; this, like the 
“ molto devota montagna ” of La Vernia, seemed singularly adapted 
for the sojourn of men seeking for absolute abstraction from the 
joys of earth. 

They repaired thither ; and having dug three little caves in the 
sterile blue clay hill-slopes, devoted themselves to the contempla- 
tion of the divine mysteries; and to sorrow and penance for their 
own sins, and for those of the whole world. This action of theirs 
was in harmony with one of the most powerful tendencies of their 
age. Many of their fellow-citizens, aghast at the nightmare of 
war and oppression which stood for civil and national government, 
and moved by Bernardo’s words and example, joined the three 
hermits; and soon the hillside was burrowed with little caves 
on which holy men offered their suffering and austerity as an expia- 
tion for sin; and, like Jacob, wrestled with God for his blessing. 

This little band of disciples and fellow-workers was a source of 
anxiety to Bernardo, who felt that their efforts should be organised, 
and that they should submit themselves to some kind of discipline ; 
this subject filled his mind, and after a time he determined to 
obtain the counsel, and finally, the distinct orders of the head of 
the Church, the Pope: for this purpose he travelled to Avignon. 

It would be interesting to know what impression that corruptest 
of all corrupt courts made on him; for, be it remembered, Bernardo 
was no fanatical monk, but a man of birth, breeding, and intel- 
lectual attainments; a man of the world who had had full 
possession of the world’s best gifts, and who had relinquished 
_ them voluntarily for the sake of things he prized more highly. 

But history is silent on the subject; all we know is that on 
his return to the wilderness St. Bernard imposed the rule of 
St. Benedict on his followers, and laid the first stone of the 
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building which was to be the shelter of so many fervent 
souls. 

And so the great red-brick monastery came into existence: 
churches, cortiles, refectories, kept pace with the needs of in- 
coming monks ; open loggias overlooking precipitous hillsides were 
built; oratories were perched on the narrow ledges of rock; 
generation after generation of white-robed monks strove after 
the spiritual life in the vast building now crowning the crumbling 
ridge on which the three Sienese noblemen first sought refuge 
from the vanities of life. 

The land immediately around the monastery is no longer barren ; 
five hundred years of unremitting industry have subdued the 
reluctant soil to the service of man; long lines of cypresses lead 
to, and cluster darkly round the religious house; and ancient 
olives maintain a precarious footing on the steep terraced slopes: 
but the country around is still untamed: the sterile hills are 
livid in the pitiless sunshine, and their bleached sides, fantastic 
with pinnacle and ridge, rise in naked blue-grey wedges out of 
barren chasms where “ no birds sing.” 

The first abbot chosen was naturally Bernardo; but he refused 
the honour, proposing his friend, Patrizio Patrizi in his stead ; 
but some years later he was re-elected by an overwhelming 
majority, and forced to accept the direction of his little flock; 
he fulfilled this office till death found him at its head, not 
however in the secluded monastery, but fighting in the breaches of 
his little town against the great human enemy, disease; for in 
1348 the plague decimated Siena, broke its prosperity for ever, 
and destroyed its art-life for more than a century—indeed, one may 
say that with the death of the Lorenzetti the main stem of the 
great school of Duccio and Simone Martini became extinct. 

The horror of this awful visitation loosened the bonds of society ; 
thousands died; bodies of men and animals lay rotting in the 
streets ; members of the same family deserted one another in their 
utmost necessity ; the healthy and the infected alike fled into the 
adjacent country, spreading infection ; while the sick perished like 
rats in their holes, untended, uncomforted, and without the offices 
of religion ; the lowest abysses of physical horror were added to 
the miseries of pain and bereavement. The little band of 
saints who had left Siena in the day of its prosperity, returned to 
it in its hour of need; they left Monte Oliveto; and brought 
physical assistance and spiritual consolation to their stricken 
brothers, and thus, in the city of their birth, and in the cause of 
humanity, Bernardo, and one hundred and eighty-five of his 
monks laid down their heroic lives. 
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The austerities practised by the first Olivetans must have been 
very great, for the monk, Antonio di Braga (who belonged to a 
much later generation, for he died in 1452), writes regretfully of 
the austere sanctity of the days gone by, though his minute 
account of the monastic life of his times makes it clear that the 
monks lay upon no bed of roses. Almost perpetual silence was 
observed ; their diet was chiefly vegetarian, neither fish nor meat 
being permitted, and eggs only on feast days; on fast days the 
kitchen was closed, and the monks appeased the pangs of hunger 
with uncooked fruits and vegetables; manual labour was not 
despised ; the monks tilled their own soil, worked in their own 
brick-kilns and yards, and among their number were found many 
charming professors of the minor arts, as well as learned theo- 
logians, philosophers, and historians. Community of goods was of 
course practised; “the awful crime of private property,” writes 
Braga, “ was punished as it deserves.” 

But the monastery was above all things a religious house; the 
sacrifice of the Mass was constantly celebrated; the stream of prayer 
rising night and day to heaven was uninterrupted; and Braga 
mentions that not unfrequently monks, exhausted with austerity 
and emotion, fell fainting to the ground. To-day but little re- 
mains of this severe asceticism ; a sober, almost poetic abstinence 
is observed; the monks eat sparingly, but their food is well 
cooked, and served with scrupulous cleanliness; they fast on 
Friday and Saturday; rise early; celebrate and pray constantly 
in a little church which the corrupt rococo taste of the devout of 
the seventeenth century has deprived of architectural beauty, and 
which the profane hands of the first Napoleon and of Victor 
Emmanuel have robbed of its treasures. 


* * * * * 


During the long autumnal afternoon we drove through a pale, 
verdureless, sunbaked country, recalling certain barren regions of 
India and of Syria; here and there we passed a brick house 
standing in a pool of shadow, purple as spilt wine ; here and there 
a vineyard, among the bacchanalian festoons of whose vines lurked 
its swarthy owner, gun in hand, guarding his precious grapes. 

Towards sunset the huge red bulk of the monastery, dominating 
the landscape like a feudal castle, sprang into sight; dark alleys 
of cypresses marching processionally (as in pictures by Benozzo 
Gozzoli), mustered round it like a stern bodyguard; and we 
rejoiced to catch between their stems the gleam of the white 
frock of a meditative brother come out to breathe the pure 
evening air. 


At last we arrived at the top of the ridge. Before plunging into 
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the darkness of the monastic cypresses we turned to look at the 
wide prospect spread below us. At our feet, deep, gaunt and bare, 
yawned chasms, filled with pale shadows; pale stretches of ash- 
coloured land, faintly flushed by the sunset, faintly patterned 
with delicate lavender shadows, faintly veiled in pale heat haze, 
lay beyond; and far away on the distant horizon the suave outline 
of the many-folded hills was serrated by the towers and campaniles 
of Siena, all very tiny, but defined with cameo-like distinctness 
upon the crystalline purity of the evening sky. 

This prospect must have changed but little since the days, five 
hundred years ago, when Bernardo and his friends used to climb 
up here in their white robes at evening time, to watch the 
pageant of the setting sun. Their eyes must have travelled along 
the same undulating outlines; must have enjoyed the same sad 
harmony of fading greys ; and must finally have rested with love 
and longing, and curiosity, on the same irregular silhouette of 
their native town, in whose well-known streets their own persons 
had figured so bravely. 

We entered by the grim medieval gateway, and walked 
into the dense shadow of cypress and olive past the pillar 
marking the spot where Charles V. laid down his sword in 
the little Chapel of the Crucifix, before kissing’ the cross in the 
monastic church, on that memorable occasion when he and two 
thousand of his followers enjoyed the hospitality of Monte 
Oliveto; we turned aside to visit the chapel built over St. 
Bernardo’s cave, the actual cave in which he lived so austerely 
when he first embraced the religious life. It was outside this 
cell that he was meditating one day when the Virgin appeared 
to him ; here too in the company of his friends Piccolomini and 
Patrizio, he contemplated a beatific vision of white-robed monks 
(it was before Bernardo had founded his order) ascending to 
heaven by a golden ladder connecting heaven and earth, and the 
Virgin herself, veiled in a glory of light, directed that the monks 
who were to be should wear white in token of the purity of lives 
devoted to her service. The convent church is built on the spot 
on which that celestial ladder was based; and in it is a large 
sculptured crucifix whose Christ, the legend says, bent to speak 
to St. Bernard in a moment of great need. 

If to us, to whom these legends are but a touching evidence 
of the love of Italians for their saints (a love idealistic in 
intention, materialistic in expression, and therefore most psycho- 
logically interesting, most racially characteristic), if to us the 
crumbling promontory, with its dark perfumed cypresses and 
its great religious house, is holy ground, sacred as the scene 
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of one of man’s most passionate endeavours to force the barrier 
separating the human from the superhuman, what must it be 
to those to whom these legends are the simple historical narration 
of facts? who believe that the heavens really opened, and that 
the Virgin Queen of Heaven, graciously accepting the love of 
children, the chief aim of whose lives was her honour, really 
stooped, like a living earthly mother, to direct their efforts; and 
that here the divine so bent itself to the limitations of the 
human as to communicate with it through easily understood 
material media? 

How unspeakably sacred to them must be this spot, where the 
prayer and pain of saints succeeded in establishing an almost 
material link with heaven; where heaven and earth met in 
familiar communion! And what must be their passion of 
indignation against an intolerant Government, which has secu- 
larised their holy ground, and has driven the spiritual children of 
St. Bernardo from the cradle of their order, the scene of their 
father’s intercourse with heaven, the fruit of his labour, and their 
holy inheritance. 


* * 





* * *% 


The blue sky was overclouded; the rain fell in torrents; the 
muffled mutter of thunder rolled ominously through the conventual 
stillness; and the vaulted roof closed grimly overhead: on the 
dim staircase the pale fresco showed a vague tumultuous mass 
of pitying and pitiless faces, and in their midst, Christ, meek and 
faint, bearing His cross. 

At my feet the inscription “Monachorum Sepulcra” marked 
the burial vault of the monks; not a name; not a date; for in 
death these soldiers of God complete the sacrifice of their 
personality, and resolutely descend into the final darkness, 
unknown, unsung, unremembered; and for five hundred years 
their dust has thickened in the crypt below. 

The thunder growled round the old building like a savage 
beast baulked of its prey, and its deadened echo crept shuddering 
through the vaults. As I approached an open archway a sudden 
flash of lightning tore the darkness to shreds, and I shrank away 
from a frescoed Christ, bound, bleeding, and reproachful, to the 
tree of scourging. 

Another step, and I was in the great fresco-decorated cloister ; 
the storm raged outside; the rain thrashed the old brick 
pavement of the courtyard, and beat itself in impotent fury 
against the chattering window-panes ; the glass-enclosed colonnade 
vibrated to sudden claps of thunder, and quick snake-like flashes 
s 2 
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of lightning dashed their sinister brightness down the long 
pictured vistas stretching on either hand. 

In this dramatic illumination even Sodoma’s facile pen works 
awfully ; and, entranced, I watched him unfold the story of the 
great founder of the order, St. Benedict; his first youth, when 
he starts, blonde and elated, with silken girlish locks, for the 
University of Rome (his nurse accompanying him!), his disillusion- 
ment; his youthful austerities in the so-called desert, the 
delightful Italian desert, with slim lace-like trees, shimmering 
rivers, and distant horizons, prismatic with mist and radiance ; 
his recognition by the world as a leader ; his reluctant use of his 
powers; his miracles; the malice and jealousy of the very men 
in whose service he was wearing out his life; constant attempts 
at poison, and deception, always gently foiled. 

Suddenly the style changes, and from Sodoma’s easy effortless 
grace, one passes into a more bracing atmosphere, into the 
presence of something virile and strenuous. Instead of plein air 
studies of marble colonnades, or of long brick passages, with 
brown monkish frocks silhouetted against a distant open window, 
(studies whose charm is almost Dutch, so quiet and domestic are 
they), instead of innocent fatuous faces, we come into contact with 
serious and determined men. The monks fight against paganism, 
and their white robes swing about them in magnificent lines 
as they struggle to tear down a high-uplifted statue of Apollo; 
Fiorino, the wicked monk, dies, and in the sky is a grim pageant 
of devils carrying him pitilessly to his long home; we are 
shown the fierce brutal soldiery of the Middle Ages conquered 
by the determined gentleness of these resolute saints, apostles 
of right against might, of the invisible against the visible. 

Signorelli’s masculine grip on life was more in harmony with 
the fierce temper of the elements, hissing, and lashing, and 
growling on the other side of the crystal panes, and with 
the sad dignity of the deserted monastery, than was Sodoma’s 
graceful sense of the agreeable; and I lingered with him 
long. 

But at last I turned; climbed the stair ; and wandered into the 
empty corridors above. Not a soul to be seen, not a sound to be 
heard, except the forces of air and water wrestling together on 
the hillside. 

On either side of the long, pale, dusty passages opened doors 
of cells, all empty; at the intersections of the corridors were 
large white-curtained windows diffusing a pale light; a some- 
thing, I know not what, of subdued solemnity, as of a mansion 
reverently darkened for the repose of the dead, pervaded the 
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twilight air. Now and again the blue tongue of lightning clove 
the darkness, and everything, dust, cobwebs, printed legends, and 
the Olivetan crest over each door (three mounts, surmounted by 
crossed olive branches), all sprang into vivid existence, and then 
died back into formless gloom. 

As I wandered down the long dim aisles, not without a secret 
strain of panic in my heart, a perception of the horror and pathos 
of this dead home of prayer grew upon me: here, in these empty 
cells, which had once housed three hundred souls, men had lived 
austerely ; they had knelt in prayer ; they had agonised, if by any 
means they might touch the hem of God’s garment; and this was 
the end of all that heroic endeavour—this dread emptiness, and 
that nameless vault downstairs ! 

Kings and emperors, cardinals and popes had stayed here, 
laying down their crowns and swords before the august idea of 
these nameless followers of the King of Kings, who had renounced 
all personal desire in order to obey their heavenly leader more 
readily. And who did the noble fabric shelter now? Some half 
dozen monks, left by the courtesy, or self-interest, of an agnostic 
Government in custody of the building, no longer a religious home, 
but an art museum ; and two tourists—women, who, by the ancient 
regulations of the order, would have been excommunicated, not 
only on entering the house, but directly they crossed the draw- 
bridge leading into the monastic precincts. 

Gradually there grew on me.a horror of myself, born, perhaps— 
who knows ?—of the horror of the dead monks watching me, as I, a 
woman, wandered about their holy ground. I was invaded by a 
deepening sense of my own indelicacy in thus flying in the face of 
so ancient a public opinion ; of ungenerosity in taking advantage 
of their impotence in death to so coarsely break their rules. Alas, 
I was the quintessence of all they held in horror—a woman, and a 
heretic—and my presence was the most poignant proof of the utter 
ruin of their order ! 

A clap of thunder shook the building; and gusts of rain beat 
against the windows, as if struggling to effect an entrance My 
horror gained on me ; and I turned to fly from the reproachful faces 
of the dead to the shelter of my own secular guest-room ; but alas, 
I had no clue in that maze of silent corridors, one so like another, 
leading sometimes into open loggias with arabesqued ceilings, 
the lovely prospects they should have commanded muffled in a 
thick veil of mist and of wind-driven rain; sometimes only into 
fresh vistas of branching passages, or into loggias skirting quad- 
rangular courtyards, hissing with rain, and clamorous with 
waterspouts. Over one door was written “ Dea Creator”; it led 
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into the ancient natural history museum. Ah, how vast, how 
forlorn it all was; and I, how small and solitary in that spirit- 
haunted labyrinth, in which I seemed so hopelessly involved! I 
would have cried aloud, if shame, and horror of the sound of my 
own voice wandering uselessly down the long passages, had not 
withheld me. 

Great was my relief and surprise, on rounding a corner, to 
come on a slim, young, white-frocked figure, which, instead of 
showing the monkish horror I half expected, came courteously 
towards me, with that cordial kindness native to Italy, saying 
sympathetically, “You have lost your way in this dreadful 
weather?” “I am looking for the library,” I replied hypo- 
critically, blushing for my fantastic terrors. He kindly vanished 
to fetch the key, leaving me reassured. The human being had 
dispelled the ghosts. 

In a few minutes we were walking and talking amicably together. 
He took me into the Hall of Justice, a bare featureless room, long 
disused, with a shabby throne and dusty seats ranged round the 
walls; at one end was a fresco, of no esthetic merit, but of 
touching significance: Christ and the guilty woman in the 
midst of her accusers. “He that is without sin among you, 
let him cast the first stone.” So ran the legend. 

“ What a beautiful thought,” I cried, turning to my guide. “The 
painter would remind the judges that mercy is the truest justice.” 
“Yes,” he said, with a lovely inward light shining in his face, 
and an odd little vibration in his voice, “ Yes, charity”; and then 
he explained how gentle was the rule of his order, how peaceful 
the life of the “family,” as he prettily called the community in 
this great echoing building devoted to prayer and study and 
reasonable austerity. It was difficult to realise that this softly- 
speaking young man, with his winningly frank manner, and some- 
thing childishly innocent in his face, had taken the tremendous, 
the awful, the appalling step he had; that he had renounced, now 
and for ever, all that makes life dear to most men—love, home, 
ambition, independence—in order to devote himself wholly to the 
interests of religion; that he possessed nothing of his own; that 
his very clothes were given him; and that if he wished to write 
to his mother he would have to ask the Superior for permission, 
and for the paper, and the stamp. 

ii was evident that he was in love with his life; its quietness, 
its order, its absolute freedom from material care, its exclusive 
preoccupation with spiritual things, even its renunciations, spoke 
alluringly to his soul. 


On the way to the library my ears were suddenly filled with the 
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joyous song of birds and with the cosy cooing of doves ; in the heart 
of this austere building, compact of cells, this sound, as of the 
wordless singing of angels, carried with it a touch of mysticism ; 
and I sought his eyes for an explanation, half expecting a hint of 
the supernatural; but he smiled apologetically, as if excusing a 
weakness. ‘They are some little canaries which I am allowed to 
keep; they have a cell to themselves,” he added; “there are so 
many empty,” and opening a door, we entered a little room full 
of birds. As he stood among them, a second St. Francis, calling 
softly to them, the little slim yellow things circled about him, 
and alighted timidly on his outstretched hand. He apologised, 
however, for their wildness, saying that during the summer, being 
a busy time because of the large estates the convent had to 
administer, they had been sadly neglected ; but that in the winter 
they were very tame and fearless, 

“But if you are fond of birds, come,” he said, with that eloquent 
gesture which means in Italy a joy in store; and took me to a 
partially bricked up loggia, with occasional open arches: it was 
alive with young swallows, who filled the air with the rush and 
sparkle of their wings, and with the gleaming of their white bodies ; 
with all their seeming timidity they were not afraid, and made 
no attempt to fly out into the open. “They nest here,” he 
said, “‘and even in the convent corridors. We never disturb 
them. It is well the building should be useful to some- 
thing.” 

In another loggia we found more timid guests. We had scarcely 
entered when there was a sudden dash and rush; quick wings 
winnowed the air; dark bodies swept into the open; and we were 
alone. Remembering the caves which perforate the coasts of the 
Summer Isles of Ross, and the sudden exodus of swift birds 
which used to greet our entry, I recognised old friends—wild 
blue pigeons. 

At last we reached the library, a fine vaulted room with a 
double row of pillars, windows looking on to a wide landscape, 
and walls lined with scantily furnished bookshelves, towards 
which my guide waved a deprecating hand. ‘ We have twice been 
robbed of all that is valuable here,” he said, “once by Napoleon, 
and now by the present Government; even these poor remains 
are not ours; they have been inventoried, and left in our charge.” 
The library evidently touched him to the quick. “It is like a 
desecrated tomb,” he said, and threw the window open, as if his 
passion needed space. 

It was a strange, almost sinister landscape we looked down on: 
pale grey clay-hills lay against the pale storm-washed sky in 
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large rounded curves; in their sides yawned deep chasms filled 
with pale violet shadows; silvery wreaths of trembling olives, 
clinging like smoke about the hill-sides, increased the general 
pallor; there was not a touch of green anywhere, for the broad 
blot of an occasional stone pine, the Benozzo Gozzoli-like pro- 
cessions of cypresses, crossing and recrossing the landscape, and 
gathering thickly about the convent, told as spots of shadow rather 
than of colour. 

“We have always been persecuted,” he continued, “and we 
should rejoice, for so we are made the true followers of our 
Master.” 

“Was there any show of right in the suppression of the 
religious houses,” I asked, with an effort to be judicial. 

“Right!” he cried. “No, might! But God will give us our 
own again, and the family will reassemble, and serve Him in the 
cradle of our order. In the morning when I awake I say to 
myself, ‘This may be the day,’ for who knows the counsels of 
God? It will be when He wills.” 

“T heard in Siena,” I remarked, “that the Government is 
thinking of allowing the monks to return here; the maintenance 
of this vast place is an expense to them, and it is so far from 
either town or railway that it can make no use of it.” 

“God grant it!” he said, his voice vibrating with emotion ; then 
it changed. “Yes, the old place is useless to them; they can’t 
even make it into cavalry stables, as they have St. Dominic, 
where Christ appeared to St. Catherine. But what a thing to 
do!” he added, after a pause. “If they have no religion, they 
might still have taste. It was not beautifully done. They hate 
God and religion, and God has not blessed them. Their Govern- 
ment is corrupt, their justice is for sale, the children blaspheme 
in the streets, and their soldiers are butchered by savages. God 
is not content.” 

What a problem the Government of Italy had to deal with at 
the outset of its career. Young, inexperienced, hot-headed, it 
was immediately confronted with a great and bitterly antago- 
nistic power, established in its very midst, with ancient societies 
devoted body and soul to its service, localised in vast buildings, 
and sometimes endowed with great wealth. What was it to do 
with these hotbeds of sedition, of organised opposition to 
progress ? 

It was clear to both parties that the war between them must be to 
the death. There is no compromise possible. The fight must be 
fought ; and God only knows what the issue will be. The Govern- 
ment is rotten; and the people so despairing that they would 
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follow any leader, if he were but a strong man, and promised 
change. 

The Church is ready, and bides its time. The current of 
modern thought is against it, but it has on its side all the 
mothers, all the ignorant, and the old ritualistic Latin blood of 
the whole people. Hostilities smoulder now, for both parties 
lack a man. The victory will be to the ranks in which he is 
born. 

The Government was poor, too; with everything to do—an 
army to make; a navy to make; a people to make, and therefore 
great educational expenses ; roads to make; railways to make; and 
the wealth of the religious.houses was a temptation. 

Still, however much we may sympathise with the dilemma of 
the young Government, we cannot call the confiscation of the 
property of the Church other than a piece of high-handed 
robbery. Its property was as absolutely its own as that of an 
individual, or of any other public body. Its members were law- 
abiding citizens ; and if they were not, then they should have been 
tried by the law they had broken. . 

If, however, the Government thought the religious orders a 
real danger to the state (and the view is more than tenable), then 
they should have expelled their members, as France did the 
Jesuits ; but by confiscating their property, and by then allowing 
them to buy it back, and, as in the case of the Franciscans 
of Assisi, re-establish themselves in their ancient homes, the 
Government showed that it held no such view, but that it 
was only raising money in a most unscrupulous manner; 
and I think it undeniable that its example in this matter has 
much to do with the gross financial corruption of Italy. The 
people have had their object lesson; they know now, that 
whatever fine words may be used (and they are profusely used in 
Italy), at bottom might is the only right. 

“All the land you can see is ours,” said the young monk, 
pointing along the pale horizon. “We hire it now from the 
Government, but in the name ofa private individual. The ‘family,’ 
too, exists, but we are scattered over Italy, living in houses we 
have hired. So what have they gained? A little money— 
like Judas”: and then, as if fearing he had said too much, he 
turned to the bookshelves, and showed me an illustrated ‘Don 
Quixote’ with boyish pleasure. Some of the books were im- 
prisoned behind lock and bar. Thinking that this was because 
of their value, I crossed over to look at them. “ Prohibited 
books,” he said, smiling. They seemed innocent enough, though 
rather a motley collection: Milton, Machiavelli, Boccaccio, 
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the Bible, Ariosto, and a long row of French and English 
histories. 


“You would think it wrong to read them?” I could not help 
asking. 

“Surely,” he replied simply; “they are forbidden ;—to me, 
however, not to you. If there is anything you would like to read 
I will ask Don Pio for the keys.” This was said very courteously, 
and with no touch of arrigre pensée. I, of course, hastily dis- 
claimed any such desire; but I felt it strange that I—that much 
protected thing, a lady—should be free to pick of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil as I chose, ona that he, a man, should 
stand before me so shackled. 

“Tl faut reculer pour mieux sauter” ; and I was filled with a 
sense of the penetrating discipline to which this boy was sub- 
mitting himself. His aim was the deliberate burning away of all 
personal wishes in the flame of a great impersonal passion ; the 
bending of the will to its own strengthening and perfection 
through obedience; the merciless pruning of the tree that it 
might bring forth good fruit. As I looked at him, so bright and 
young, so slim in his long white robes, so sensitive, and so 
single-minded, a yearning arose in my heart, so strong that it 
might almost be called a prayer, that he might have strength to 
live always according to his ideals, to tread the difficult path he 
had chosen unfalteringly to the end. 

He was very young, poor soul, and humility had by no means 
accomplished her perfect work in him; as I realised next day 
when I saw him under other circumstances, and hardly recognised 
my gentle friend. 

Some American ladies had bicycled over from Siena (some thirty 
kilometres distant), and he had been appointed to show them the 
Sodoma and Signorelli frescoes, a tank he generally performed 
very charmingly. 

They were ill-bred women, and, thinking him a kind of servant, 
addressed him accordingly; evidently both his personal and 
sacerdotal pride were in arms, for his whole person breathed 
haughty aloofness. 

“We have brought our luncheon,” said one of the heated 
bicyclists, in nerve-tingling Italian, “as we were told we could 
get none here. We will eat it in the garden; where we wish 
to have some wine sent to us.” My friend received this piece 
of information in absolute immobility, his white robe falling about 
him in long lovely lines. “Can we do so?” she added, with 
growing asperity. 

“Very likely,” he said indifferently ; and then with haughty 
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courtesy, “If I can be of no further service I will send you the 
servant.” Poor boy! 

Half an hour later he was sitting, quite himself again, under 
the cypresses, hugging a little fox-terrier to his breast, and 
talking a foolish “little language” to it. There were two of 
these small dogs in the monastery, adored of the monks, the gift 
of an English lady, and called—names which sounded strangely 
in the mouths of the Italian monks—“ Jack and Gill.” 











Leonora Vo, KH, 


Tuey called her Leonora No. III. Her mother’s name had 
been Leonora, and her grandmother’s name had been Leonora, 
so that they were justified. But the point of the joke was 
lost to those who did not know that she was passionately 
fond of music, and had been heard to exclaim, “I would rather 
play first violin in an orchestra than do anything.” Whether her 
ambition was to be fulfilled was a matter for time to settle; at 
present it was obvious to all concerned that she would not play 
second fiddle to anybody. So that when she made up her mind 
to go to Newnham to study classics, to Newnham she had to go. 
Her father told her that, if occasion required, he would come up 
and vote against her getting a degree; but this domestic disagree- 
ment troubled her little, as she put it down to the fact that her 
father was a Master of Arts in an old school, and her love for him 
forbade her to think of it disparagingly. She did not do much at 
her school, because she was playing the piano when she ought to 
be translating Cicero (whom she irreverently termed a “ con- 
ceited old thing”), and was always to be found reading Horace 
when the teacher demanded her attention at the piano. Her 
friends solemnly warned her that she would have to leave; but 
she insisted upon independence, and, being lovable, got it. Her 
father was very anxious about her entry into Newnham; he said 
gloomily that he would not be surprised if she went mad over 
some idiot of an undergraduate. It must be prefaced to this 
pessimistic remark that he shared Mark Pattison’s aversion to 
undergraduates. Mark Pattison, when rector of his own college, 
once asked the head of another to send him some men worth 
knowing if he could find them, “for there are none in my own 
college.” This, or something very much like it, was Mr. Gladden’s 
position with regard to the junior population of Cambridge. He 
told Leonora, prophetically, that she would find them empty- 
headed, and Leonora tossed up her head and exclaimed, tragic- 
ally, that that was the case everywhere. She had heard her 
father say so, and he was always right. Well, at any rate, to 
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Newnham she went. When she was settled there, she paralysed 
her friends by getting, through her Little-go, and disgusted an 
undergraduate cousin at Trinity, who spent his time in rowing 
and resting after rowing. The latter had fondly hoped that she 
would be “ ploughed.” I suspect myself, from all I know of the 
young lady, that it was rather determination to disappoint her 
cousin than real energy that made her take this surprising step. 
Once past the shoals of previous examinations, she settled down 
to the routine of the place which, in her letters, she professed to 
find delightful—* so soothing after knowing Miss Jenkyn,” she 
wrote. (The unfortunate lady whose condemnation was so broadly 
hinted at had been her mistress at school.) Really she was very 
bored, equally disgusted with girls that didn’t work and those 
that did. She was also affronted at the check that was put upon 
her action with regard to the outside world. She would have 
liked to see more of Tom Gladden, who was a nice-looking fellow, 
and over whose absence of mental power she laughed consumedly. 
To do Tom justice, he recognised it, and was rather too fond of 
making mistakes that she might laugh at him. She knew her 
father liked Tom, and his presence in the town, though she rarely 
saw him, comforted her, when she was enraged at the sight of her 
comrades “all pegging away as if their lives depended upon it.” 
She was exceedingly glad to return for the Christmas vacation, 
and moped a week before the departure for the Lent term. She 
was partly consoled during this term by the fact that Tom stroked 
his boat head of the river in the Lent races. It is not universally 
known, but she met him afterwards and allowed him to test her 
approval in a way that was usual between them when children 
if he had helped her neatly over a clumsy stile. It is well 
known, however, that she opposed a motion brought in by the 
Newnham Debating Society that “Men bestow on athletics labour 
that would be better expended in intellectual pursuits”; and 
withered the proposer with her scathing satire, squashing her 
mercilessly because she suggested a personal motive for the 
championship of athletics. She announced to her friends her 
resolution of leaving college at the end of the May term. The 
authorities announced to her friends that she was not making 
progress, “and is, we are grieved to say, rather given to conduct 
which is not in accordance with the strictest rules of propriety.” 
Ah, thought her father, fast! When taxed with this, she replied 
epigrammatically, “that a tortoise would be accused of immodesty 
in that slow place.” But— 


There is a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough hew thém how we will. 
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At the end of the May term she met at a college concert a 
young German named Herr Kunst, who was making a sound 
reputation as a violinist. He showed her much attention, and 
she was, of course, in raptures with him. She mentioned in- 
cidentally, while they were walking in the court during the 
interval, that her friends called her Leonora No. III., and he was 
delighted. “Ach! it is the name that suits you. You are 
Beethoven; you have genius, you have power. You sweep in 
upon the mental vision with the grace that must command 
adoration, or it kills.” It would be tedious to accompany a young 
musician through the rhapsodies inspired by a first love. We 
need only say that as they sat under an old acacia tree they 
exchanged, by virtue of a common interest, confidences in no way 
connected with music. Young Kunst moved heaven and earth 
to procure a ticket for a college dance to which she was going the 
next evening, and succeeding, they sat out the second half in the 
college garden, to the amusement of some gay young spirits that 
stopped up to see the fun, but did not go to the dance, and who 
strolled about in the garden in their pumps and dress clothes till 
they were chilled, and played football with a croquet ball till they 
were warm. 

The position was becoming more and more interesting : especially 
as young Paganini insisted upon playing the overture Leonora 
No. III. at a concert whereat he assisted and to which she was 
easily induced to come; she sat in a delightful dream the whole 
time. It is true that his pianoforte playing was not like his 
performances on the violin, but the fact that he could do one 
wonderfully and the other fairly intoxicated her. May terms, 
like other good things, soon come to an end: but before the 
joyous week had elapsed he had exacted from her a promise. 
Rash, undoubtedly, to bind herself to a man of whom she knew 
nothing save that he was good-looking and played her favourite 
instrument divinely. But she recked little of the future, except , 
that she anticipated delightful times when she should play the 
Kreutzer Sonata, and they would be Sir Charles and Lady Hallé. 
No one could object to Alphonse : he was too nice. 

Her father had a very great objection, however, to giving his 
Leonora to a man whom he designated a rascally German, fiddling 
his way into a girl’s heart. He packed her off hastily to forget 
her divinity amid the joys of Henley week. He knew she would 
meet Tom there, and he was hopeful. Unfortunately she met the 
wrong person, and, when she should be waving her handkerchief 
to encourage eights of heroic young men, was occupied in being 
married by special license. She quoted Macbeth, when her lover 
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showed himself dubious, “’twere well it were done quickly,” and 
the dear fellow paid the sum with sublime cheerfulness and 
indifference to fiscal difficulties. They made up their minds to 
take their honeymoon first and explain afterwards, feeling no 
little anxiety as to what would happen as the result of parental 
displeasure. They lived like royalty in Scotland, drinking in 
immeasurable content, and he playing the violin to her accompani- 
ment. They were very glum when the time came to go home to 
his not very palatial apartments in London, and it is to their 
credit that their fears did not betray their irritability into open 
quarrel. But, if she looked very miserable, he had only to 
whistle “Non pit andrai” from Figaro to make her break into a 
merry laugh. 

When thinking over matters, they could not improve upon the 
traditional penitence, and resolved to arise and go to her father ; 
two prodigal children they did go, and were fortunate enough to 
find him out. They awaited his arrival, he walking up and down 
the study nervously, she making an ally of her nurse. When 
they saw him coming up the walk, they carried out their little 
scheme, and he entered the house to the adagio from the Kreutzer 
Sonata. When he entered the music-room, he stopped astonished, 
as he well might be; but Leonora presented so prettily the being 
she chose to call her “ holde Kunst,” and he was so polite and 
his perturbation led him into such conversational solecisms that 
Mr. Gladden had to put the best face upon matters. Tom was 
very indignant, but was gracious enough to vote her husband “a 
decent fellow; plays awfully well.” 

Fortunately things turned out well, and he made the name 
which she prophesied for him. His favourite work is Leonora 
No, III., and hers is Schubert’s “ An die Musik.” 


kh. W. B. 











A Chopter from Kenilworth. 


A SOHOOLCHILD once, on being asked “ What is faith?” replied: 
“ Please, sir, it means believing a thing which you know is not 
true.” We have sometimes been reminded of that answer while 
watching enthusiastic tourists going over Kenilworth Castle. As 
a rule the majority are first struck with one fact, and then out 
come the guide-books and they seek for what they think is the 
scene of another. The fact which strikes them, and to which 
they occasionally give a loud-voiced wonderment, is that the ruins 
are ved. Apparently many people imagine that red sandstone, 
like red hair, should grow hoary with age! The scene of the 
second fact of which they go in search is Mervyn’s Tower, in 
which (with faith as defined by the schoolchild) they believe 
Amy Robsart once slept for a night. Kenilworth Castle to them 
is as truly and historically associated with the unhappy Amy as 
ever Holyrood Palace is with Mary Stuart. 

As a matter of fact, Amy Robsart never was at Kenilworth, and 
her only connection with it is that, three years after her death, 
the castle was given to her husband! She died in 1560, and the 
famous revels at Kenilworth, when she was supposed in the novel 
to be there, and when Queen Elizabeth really stayed for nineteen 
days—an unprecedented length of visit for a monarch to a sub- 
ject—took place in 1575. But though the romance of Kenil- 
worth, as told by the great Wizard of the North, is full of 
anachronisms, the main facts are true—the tragedy of a neglected 
wife, the comedy, if one may so call it, of a queen’s flirtations, 
chronic and ephemeral, and also the evils wrought by an un- 
principled man, divided between passion and ambition. Eliza- 
beth’s flirtations were probably for the greater part affairs of 
state politics; but from the evidence of her own words and 
letters, from those of onlookers, and from general rumour, her 
love, as far as she could sincerely love anyone, was given to 
Robert Dudley, and it lasted, with variations, for twenty years or 
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more, till she broke with him for a short time, on learning of his 
marriage with Lady Essex, which marriage, and not the earlier 
one with Amy Robsart, was really the one which drew down 
Elizabeth’s wrath upon him. We will speak of that later, as we 
propose here to give the history of the earl, who had such a 
world-wide notoriety on a stage which was yet crowded with 
many far more famous for real worth, heroism, and chivalric love. 

Robert Dudley was the fifth of the eight sons of that Duke of 
Northumberland who was beheaded on Tower Hill in 1553 for 
conspiring to place his daughter-in-law, Lady Jane Grey, on the 
throne. Robert was imprisoned then for a short time, but 
eventually was set free, when he not only conformed himself to 
the restored religion, but also in other ways ingratiated himself 
very much with both Philip and Mary. Previously to his im- 
prisonment, he had in June, 1550, married Amy, daughter of Sir 
John Robsart, the head of a well-known family at Wymondham, 
in Norfolk. The marriage was by no means a private one. A 
large party attended it, and even the king, Edward VI., was 
himself present, as is recorded in his Journal. That poor Amy 
was a neglected wife, spending her days in woeful solitude, was 
probably true; for this there might be two reasons, lack of 
money and her husband’s fickleness. 

In those days, when a man appeared at Court he sometimes 
had the value of a whole estate upon his back. There were 
instances, notably Raleigh for one, of men spending several 
thousands upon one suit, and in such cases occasionally the wife 
had, perforce, to stay at home and economise ; and in Elizabeth’s 
Court, as long as a favourite was near to flatter and amuse her, but 
little demand would be made for his wife. 

The second reason, that of fickleness, would be more potent 
than the lack of money in rendering Amy Robsart’s married life 
sad and lonely, as Dudley was the sort of man in whom faithful- 
ness to any woman would have been a sheer impossibility. Also, 
in his life ambition stepped in to increase his fickleness. 

Elizabeth ascended the throne in November, 1558, being then 
twenty-five years of age. As is well known, she always evinced 
great partiality for good-looking men with courtier-like manners, 
who could converse amusingly and compliment broadly. Dudley 
could do more than this: he was the most brilliant figure among 
her subjects, had travelled much, had high literary attainments, 
knew something of chemistry, astrology, painting—something, in 
short, of all the various subjects which a cultured man of that 
time could acquire. The “bravery” of his dress was only 


equalled by the courage of his outrageous adulation, and he 
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speedily became prime favourite with the Queen, easily distancing 
all rivals. Within eighteen months, nay, almost within a year 
after her accession, it was thought, and indeed openly said, that 
Elizabeth would choose Dudley as her prince-consort. 

Poor Amy Robsart seemed completely forgotten; but the 
tragedy of her death at Cumnor Place was to bring her back to 
people’s memories, and, as it happened so appositely at a time 
when her husband had greatest reason for wishing himself free, 
also to rouse their suspicions and indignation. The account 
given out to the public concerning her was that, in the absence of 
her servants, who were all away at Abingdon Fair, she chanced to 
fall down some steep stairs, and so broke her neck. But there was 
such a general feeling of foul play that much inquiry was made 
into the case, though nothing could be proved against Dudley. 

The tradition of Cumnor is that Forster, Varney and one man- 
servant remained with the unhappy lady when the servants had 
been sent to the fair out of the way; that she was obliged by 
those three to sleep in a chamber different to the one she usually 
occupied, and that there the bed’s head stood close to a secret door, 
where they came in the night, “stifled her in her bed, bruised 
her head very much, broke her neck, and at length flung her 
downstairs.” 

It was also said that Varney had at first tried to poison her, an 
accusation the truth of which was partly proved by Dr. Walter 
Bayley, an Oxford physician, who had been sent for by Varney, 
and requested to prescribe a potion for the Lady Dudley, which 
he had refused to do, having reason to believe that Varney and 
his confederates designed to have added to it some ingredient 
which would materially have altered its effect, and that so, as he 
expresses it, he “might after have been hanged for a colour of 
their sin.” 

Six years later, when Elizabeth was yet shilly-shallying 
over the marriage question, Cecil gave her half a dozen reasons 
why she should not marry Leicester, the fifth being, “he was 
infamed by the death of his wife,” and the sixth that such a 
marriage would be taken as confirmation of all scandalous reports 
so long circulated at home and abroad. 

That Leicester would not hesitate to poison, we know by his 
own words. When Elizabeth was undecided between desire for 
Mary Stuart’s death and reluctance to be known to the world as 
her executioner, he wrote from Holland to suggest “the sure but 
silent operation of poison.” There may have been vindictive spite 
in this, as his royal mistress had pretended to desire a marriage 
between him and Mary, part of her real reason for such pretence 
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being to ascertain the feelings of her people upon such a match 
between a queen and one beneath her in rank. Mary Stuart had 
haughtily rejected all idea of it, saying she considered it entirely 
beneath her dignity to wed a subject. 

The dastardly vice of poisoning, then so much practised by 
Catherine de Medicis and others, mostly took its rise in Italy, as 
a fit rival of the secret stab. Leicester may have learnt it there, 
or he may have brought back in his train an Italian physician, as 
well as the Italian artists whom he set to work at Kenilworth 
Castle, and the remains of whose graceful carving may be seen 
at the gatehouse, now the only inhabited part of the castle. 
Probably he did bring back with him Dr. Julio Borgarucci, who 
was much with him in later days, and who is introduced into the 
novel, ‘ Kenilworth,’ under the name of Alasco, who prepares the 
manna of St. Nicholas. The origin of this poison is as follows: In 
Bari, on the Adriatic coast, is the sepulchre wherein repose the 
bones of St. Nicholas; through the native rock which forms the 
tomb, water constantly exudes, which is collected on sponges by 
the priests, squeezed into bottles, and sold to the many pilgrims 
who flock there in December on the saint’s festival. This is called 
the Manna of St. Nicholas, and advantage was taken of the belief 
in its supernatural character, and its therefore being eagerly 
received, to convert it into a deadly dose by secret poisoners, who 
were employed by all ranks in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; and later also, as in 1717, Addison, then Secretary of 
State, asked the English Government to prohibit the introduction 
of Aqua Tufania, of which the British envoys of Naples and Genoa 
had sent home accounts ; no less than six hundred people had been 
destroyed by it in Naples alone! The infamous Marquise Brin- 
villiers, who poisoned her father and two brothers, and was 
executed in 1676, learned her devilish art, through her lover 
St. Croix, from an Italian named Exili. To ascertain the necessary 
amount to give, she experimented on the poor, and on patients in 
the Hotel-Dieu, by giving them biscuits in which poison of various 
strengths was mixed. Supply is often created by demand, and 
the Italians were great in poison, and in ways of administering it. 


There seems great suspicion, and not a few proofs, that 
Leicester did poison, whenever the fancy took him, when a rival 
stood in his way, either at Court or in love. In 1570, he was 
distinctly charged with the murder of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, 
who dined with him, and died suddenly after eating a fig, which 
carriage for poison, by the way, according to Zola, is even now 
employed in Rome. It was believed that Throckmorton was 
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about to quit the Leicester faction and go over to Cecil, and very 
likely Leicester may have feared his communicating various 
secrets which he would prefer left untold. Pennant, who relates 
Leicester’s persecution of Sir Richard Bulkeley, says “the earl 
made up his quarrel by inviting Sir Richard to dinner with him. 
But he did eat and drink nothing but what he saw the Earl of 
Leicester taste, remembring Sir Nicholas Throgmorton.” 

It was about the year 1568 that Leicester fell in love with 
Douglas, Lady Sheffield, meeting her first with her husband at 
Belvoir Castle, Elizabeth being there, with Leicester and others 
in attendance, during the course of one of her royal progresses. 
They were together only a few days, but a brief time sufficed for 
Leicester and Lady Sheffield to plot how to get rid of the latter's 
husband, with whom, up till then, she had lived most happily. 
We learn the whole history of this from Gervase Holles, who 
wrote much of the Holles family, and of all its connections, 
among whom were counted the Sheffields. Lady Sheffield returned 
to her home, Normanby, where her sister-in-law, Mrs. Holles, 


came to stay with her. Leicester wrote her a letter, in which he 
told her— 


“*that he had not been unmindful in removing that obstacle which 
hindered the full fruition of their contentments ; that he had endeavoured 
one expedient already, which had failed, but he would try another which 
he doubted not would hit more true.’ This letter,” continues our his- 
torian, “as she was going downstairs to walk abroad, she dropped as she 
pulled her handkerchief out of her pocket, and her sister, following her, 
took it up, and either overcome with a woman’s curiosity, or guided by an 
higher providence, she put it in her pocket, and read it when she found 
her opportunity; and finding therein a plot against her brother’s life, 
resolves, as it befitted her, to acquaint him with it. The lady, soon after, 
missed the letter, and being sufficiently affrighted, she strictly examined 
all her women (the gentlewoman from whom I had this relation was one 
of them), at the first with entreaties, at the last with severity and cruelty. 
But out of them, who indeed knew nothing, she got nothing. Then she 
came to her sister Holles, and falling down on her knees, besought her, if 
she had found any such letter, to deliver it unto her, that nothing of harm 
should come from what the contents of it might seem to threaten. But 
she was inexorable, and would not own a knowledge of any such accident. 
Shortly after the Lord Sheffield returns home, and his sister Holles, 
watching her opportunity, gives him the letter. He reads it with anger 
and amazement. That night he parts beds, the next day houses; and 
retired from her, he meditates with himself in what manner he might 
best take an honourable and just revenge. . . . Having resolved, he posts 
up to London to effect it; but the discovery was arrived at the knowledge 
of Leicester before him, who, finding a necessity to be quick, bribes an 
Italian physician, in whom the Lord Sheffield had great confidence, to 
poison him; which was immediately effected after his arrival in London.” * 


* Collins’ ‘Hist, Coll.,’ 70. 
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Soon after this, according to Lady Sheffield’s account in later 
years, she wedded Leicester, who, however, always denied the 
marriage, though he acknowledged the son, born in 1672. How- 
ever that might have been, whether he was lover or husband, he 
did not long remain faithful to Lady Sheffield, as, in 1573, he 
commenced falling in love with Lettice, Lady Essex, whose 
husband had just gone to Ireland as Earl-Marshal to guard the 
northern coast ; two years later, when Essex was on the point of 
returning to England to look after his wife and revenge himself 
on her lover, he was seized with a sudden illness and died after 
severe suffering of several days, aged only thirty-six. 

There was a rumour of poison, Essex on his death-bed half 
believing it, though Sir Henry Sidney, then and later, was 
strongly against the idea; he, however, we must remember, was 
brother-in-law to Leicester, and family honour would forbid him 
to entertain such a thought, unless supported by the strongest 
evidence. The opinion gained ground in the mind of the public, 
and eight years after a pamphlet was actually published by a 
Master of Arts at Cambridge professing to give the full and true 
account of how Leicester employed two servants of Essex to give 
poison to their master, poison prepared by the Italian physician 
in Leicester’s service. The reason for a murder was patent to all, 
viz., the intrigue that Leicester was carrying on with Lady Essex. 

When we think of the widespread and probably well-founded 
suspicions attached to Leicester, it seems well-nigh incompre- 
hensible that he should have had power and audacity to continue 
such villainies; but two things must be remembered: one, 
Leicester's immense power, backed by Court favour; the other, 
the great difficulty of proving a case of poisoning, both in the 
case of the victim and the murderer. By all accounts, his passion 
for Lady Essex induced Leicester to plan the removal of two 
obstacles, the second being Lady Sheffield, who would not give up 
her husband, as she considered or pretended to consider him. 
Scandal was busy with the names of both ladies, who went by the 
names of Leicester’s “Old and New Testaments,” Lady Essex 
being about ten years senior to Lady Sheffield, and Leicester, 
among his multifarious other pretensions, posing as a theologian. 

Lady Sheffield held out in face of both Leicester’s bribes and 
threats, and would not retire from the field, till all of a sudden 
she consented to become the wife of Sir Edward Stafford. Her 
reason for this she gave after Leicester’s death, when there was a 
judicial inquiry into her claim of marriage, and the consequent 
legitimacy of her son. She described her resistance to Leicester, 
and then her fears when she found her health failing, and her 
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hair and nails falling off, so that she retired from her lawful 
claims in order to save her life. 

Whether they were lawful or not we shall never know, but the 
ease was given against her, and her son was known as Sir Robert 
Dudley, and did not succeed to the family honours. Had he been 
legitimate, he would have been Duke of Northumberland, Earl of 
Warwick, and Earl of Leicester, as his father’s eldest three 
brothers died young, and the fourth, Ambrose, Earl of Warwick, 
left no heir. 

That there should be no doubt ever thrown on the legality of 
Lady Essex’ second marriage, her father, Sir Francis Knollys, 
caused it to be performed again in his own presence on Septem- 
ber 21, 1578, at Wanstead; but this was kept secret for a time, 
as Leicester did not wish it to come to the Queen’s ears, though 
he had given up his ambitious hopes of wedding her, looking 
upon it as a certainty that she had at last made her matrimonial 
choice in the person of the Duke of Anjou. 

It is one of the most extraordinary features of his life, and 
of Elizabeth’s, that he should, for eighteen years, from the 
time of poor Amy Robsart’s death, from the period of life when he 
was @ young man of twenty-eight to that when he was of the 
mature age of forty-six, have had the crown matrimonial dangling 
in front of his eyes. That the Queen would have so liked it 
to continue, with no real intention on her part of marrying, seems 
evident from Leicester's wish to keep his last marriage from her, 
and further, by her extreme anger when she was informed of it 
by Simier, the envoy of the Duke of Anjou. No doubt he hoped, 
by giving her the information, to help on his master’s suit with 
her by removing Leicester from the possibility of being a rival. 
Elizabeth was furiously angry, imprisoned Leicester for some 
days at Greenwich, and would have committed him to the Tower 
had she not been earnestly dissuaded from that extreme step by 
Sussex, not from any love of his for Leicester, but from seeing the 
great unwisdom of such a step. 

It was this marriage, not his first one, which angered the 
Queen, and which Scott, disregarding dates, represents in ‘ Kenil- 
worth’ as the one with Amy Robsart. Elizabeth never seems to 
have thought one way or the other much about his first marriage ; 
it was an accomplished fact when she first began to take notice of 
Leicester, and had she loved him, they were then both young (he 
being one year the senior), and a long future lay before them. 
His marriage with Lady Essex took place when he and the Queen 
were both middle-aged, and the long stretch of years had, long 
ago, ended any love Leicester might have felt for her, though 
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they might have strengthened his ambition; but time had 
probably acted in an exactly contrary way with her, and had 
lessened her ambition, as it would with most women, while her 
love had increased. She seems to have been always wilfully blind 
to his real character. 


The Queen’s anger does not seem to have lasted long, and she 
continued to give Leicester honours and appointments. He was 
sent to the Netherlands as General of the Forces twice, and in 
1588, when an army was being raised in England in view of the 
Spanish invasion, he was given the chief command. Also, soon 
after, she wished to create him her Lieutenant-General for 
England and Ireland, but Cecil and Hatton were so strongly 
opposed to thus placing the entire government in his hands that 
she reluctantly gave way to their representations. The honour, 
if bestowed, however, would not have been long enjoyed, as in the 
September of that year he died, after a short illness, at his own 
house of Cornbury, in Oxfordshire, aged fifty-six. 

At the end of his life, poetical justice certainly was awarded to 
him with no stinting hand. We can scarcely forbear smiling 
when we read of the once-polished courtier, so famed for good 
looks and splendid attire, becoming red-faced and corpulent from 
his excesses, and as he lost his fascinations for the world in 
general, turning his attention to his countess, and becoming 
furiously jealous on finding that she was showing a decided 
partiality for Sir Christopher Blount. In Wood’s ‘Athenz 
Oxoniensis,’ ed. Bliss, after speaking of the countess’s intrigue 
with Blount, the following account of Leicester’s end is given :— 


“The Earl, not patient of this great wrong of his wife, purposed to 
carry her to Kenilworth, and to leave her there until her death by natural 
or by violent means, but rather by the last. The Countess also having 
suspicion, or some secret intelligence of this treachery against her, 
provided artificial means to prevent (anticipate) the Earl; which was by a 
cordial, the which she had no fit opportunity to offer him, till he came to 
Cornbury Hall, Oxfordshire ; where the Earl, after his gluttonous manner, 
surfeiting with excessive eating and drinking, fell so ill that he was 
forced to stay there. Then the deadly cordial was propounded unto him 

. by the Countess, as Mr. William Haynes, sometime the Earl’s page, and 
then a gentleman of his chamber, told me, who protested he saw her give 
that fatal cup to the Earl, which was his last draught, and an end of his 
plot against the Countess.” 


Within a year, Lady Leicester became Lady Blount. Leicester left 
no offspring except Lady Sheffield’s child, whom, throughout 
his will, he terms his “ base” son. The child born to Lettice, Lady 
Leicester, died at three years old, and is buried in the Beauchamp 
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Chapel, Warwick, with a long inscription about the “ Noble Imp” 
—that quaint old word for boy. The “base” son—who was 
sixteen at the time of his father’s death—went by the name of Sir 
Robert Dudley. When the decision was given against his legiti- 
macy, he left England, being seized with the love of adventure, 
like so many of his contemporaries, and set sail for the El-dorado 
of America. Elizabeth took so much interest in him as at first to 
hinder his going, but gave her consent later, though reluctantly. 
He was handsome, talented and witty, and had he cared for a 
Court life, the Queen, doubtless, would not have minded his 
entering the lists with Raleigh, or Essex, or perhaps in loco 
parentis, for the place of chief favourite ! 


“The evil that men do lives after them; the good is oft in- 
terred with their bones,” is an adage that seems reversed in 
Leicester’s case, as the one good deed of his life, the founding an 
almshouse for old soldiers—the Leycester Hospital at Warwick— 
has borne good fruit, and is as flourishing at the present time as 
in the first years of its existence. Linked with one virtue and a 
thousand crimes, the one evidence of any good thought for others 
exists in this hospital, and that may, at least, redound to 
Leicester’s credit; as for the thousand crimes, we must only be 
thankful that it is not possible for such to be pursued in our day. 
Four miles from Warwick are the crumbling ruins of Kenilworth ; 
when we compare them with the sturdy vigour of the soldier’s 
almshouse, we see in the latter a survival of the fittest, as the 
feudal castle, with its dungeons, its facilities for offensive and 
defensive warfare, and its lords, with their virtual power of life 
and death, is now a thing of the past, while the hospital, we 
trust, will last as a welcome shelter for old age to many a soldier, 
far on towards that future when the world will be too civilised for 
warfare. 

C. Fortescue Yona. 











The Villa Medici. 


— 


Once more in the green silence of thy covered ways 
I walk, dear garden of my childish love! 

I feel the bitter breathing of the sun-warmed bays 
Upon my cheek, and see the blue above 

Of the broad southern sky, pierce thro’ the trembling leaves. 

Oh garden of fair memories! the sunbeam weaves 
A net of dancing light about my feet 

As in the days of old; on folded wings, the Past, 
Unheeding of all change, sleeps in the sweet 

Security of thy grey walls, nor marks how fast 
Year follows year, nor how the ruthless hand 
Of Progress sweeps old landmarks from the land. 


Alone—-entranced—I stand, where long ago I stood, 
A little child with eyes undimmed by tears, 

Half hidden in the shade, the time-worn statues brood, 
My silent playfellows of former years; 

They call up visions of lost summer days remote, 

And round me echoes of lost laughter seem to float. 
Through the long alleys, in the mid-day hush, 

From dark recesses fringed with spray-tossed maidenhair, 
I hear the limpid water’s fitful gush, 

And catch the broken light on the clear crystal, where, 
With gentle resonance, it ever slips 
Thro’ serpent-crowned Medusa’s open lips. 
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Fearing to meet some cruel change, I slowly turn 
From thy deep shadows, and before me, lo! 

Thy double-towered palace and trim pleasaunce burn 
In the fierce sun; the joyous fountains throw 

Their rainbow drops into the happy air, and high 

The stone pine lifts his stately crest against the sky. 
Garden! whose twilight paths my feet have sought, 

And often haunted in the mystic world of dreams, 
When Sleep has loosed my soul, I little thought 

To feel again the spell of thy dark woods and streams: 
I weep with joy to find thee still the same, 
Fair relic of a princely time and name! 








Happy Hits in Oratory. 


Way is it that nothing is duller than reading old speeches, 
however good; nothing more inspiring than listening to them? 
The explanation is easy. It is not merely that in reading we are 
not under the personal spell of the orator—the wand of the 
magician—nor is it that the topics which were then blazing have 
burnt themselves to ashes. The real reason is that the air ofa 
great assemblage is electrical. When the contending forces are 
drawn up in hostile array, there is, as has been well said, the 
excitement of a battle, and every blow which tells against the 
enemy is received with the same sort of exultation that soldiers 
feel when a well-aimed shot rips up the ranks of the adversary, or 
blows up the magazine. The most successful hits are impromptus. 
It is the unexpected which, as Aristotle says, charms us in 
oratory. The accomplished speaker catches the electricity with 
which the air is charged, condenses it into an oratorical thunder- 
bolt, and hurls it at his adversary, or he can dissipate it into 
harmless summer lightning by well-timed humour or pleasantry. 
The Attic orators had few pleasantries: it was by force of 
invective and vehemence of passion that they 


“ Wielded at will that fierce democratie.” 


® alcyiote Kal Trovnpotate was, as an Oxford don used to say, 
the equivalent with them of “the Right Hon. Gentleman” with 
us. Here, however, is a smart retort of Demosthenes. Auschines 
had been accused of corruption, and in repelling the charge he 
rebuked the violent attitude of one of his accusers by a reference 
to the statue of Solon, who was represented as standing with his 
hand decorously folded under his mantle. Demosthenes seized 
the allusion and flashed it back on Aischines. “ Not to speak with 
the hand folded, but to execute your embassage with the hand 
folded, that is your duty!” This, no doubt, brought down the 
ecclesia, and it was a legitimate point, because Aischines was more 
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than suspected of being in Philip's pay. On another occa- 
sion Demosthenes scored less legitimately: he descended to a 
rhetorical trick. The question was again Aischines’ corruption. 
“Was he not a hireling, uicOwros ? And as he put the question to 
the assemblage, the orator artfully misplaced the accent on the 
word picOwros. The quick Athenian ear caught the false accent. 
Immediately a hundred voices cried out to correct him, with 
vigorous emphasis, uisOwtos, wicPwros, and Demosthenes’ point was 
won. The orator must not be too scrupulous in fact about the 
means by which he achieves success. When—to come to modern 
times—Erskine made his début in the House of Commons, 
expectation was highly raised to hear how the great forensic 
orator would acquit himself in the new arena. Erskine began, 
and Pitt took paper and pen to make notes of the speech ; but, as 
Erskine proceeded, Pitt paused in his note-taking, and in a few 
minutes he ostentatiously tossed his pen away with a con- 
temptuous gesture. Erskine was unnerved, and his speech 
fizzled out like a damp firework. Pitt had an extraordinary 
power of quelling an adversary in this way by a glance or 
a gesture—the mere “terror of his beak and lightning of his 
eye.” On one occasion he singled out Murray, the Attorney- 
General, to point a vehement denunciation of Jacobitism. After 
declaiming for an hour, Pitt stopped, threw his eyes around, and 
then fixing their whole power on Murray, exclaimed, “I must now 
address a few words to Mr. Attorney. They shall be few, but 
they shall be daggers.” Murray was agitated: the look was 
continued: the agitation increased. “ Felix trembles,” exclaimed 
Pitt, in a tone of thunder; “he shall hear me some other day.” 
And he sat down, leaving Murray for the moment crushed. 

A somewhat similar scene is recorded of Brougham and Sugden, 
afterwards Lord St. Leonards. In a debate in the House of 
Commons, Sugden, in his speech, took occasion to speak of 
Mr. Fox, and said he had no great respect for his authority, 
on which Brougham said, loud enough to be heard all over the 
House, and in that peculiar tone which strikes like a dagger, 
“Poor Fox!” The words—the tone—were electrical. Every- 
body burst into roars of laughter. Sugden was so overwhelmed 
that he said afterwards it was with difficulty he could go on, 
and he vowed that he never could forgive the sarcasm. Presence 
of mind, readiness in dealing with interruptions or incidents of 
this kind, is one of the marks which distinguish the true orator. 
During the agitation preceding the revolt of the American 
colonies, the great American orator was Patrick Henry. Speaking 
once in a great colonial meeting, which he was carrying along 
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with him in his vehement denunciations of the policy of George ITI. 
and his Government, he suddenly went beyond himself. “Cesar,” 
he said, “ had his Brutus, Charles the First had his Cromwell, and 
George the Third——”_ Ere he could finish the perilous sentence, 
the audience caught the alarm, and “Treason! Treason!” rang 
from every part of the hall where there were any loyalists. The 
orator stopped a moment, and then slowly, but with a voice that 
quelled the uproar, repeated his words. ‘Cesar, I say, had his 
Brutus, Charles the First had his Cromwell, and George the Third 
—may profit by their example.” One of the readiest and neatest 
retorts recorded is that of Lord John Russell. It was ina debate 
on foreign affairs, in which Lord John had made one of his 
spirited speeches. A subsequent speaker, who had espoused the 
Little Englander policy of the period—Sir Francis Burdett— 
taunted the minister with talking the cant of patriotism. In 
replying, Lord John said, “My honorable friend has sneered at 
what he terms the cant of patriotism, but let me tell him that 
there is something worse than the cant of patriotism, and it is the 
recant of patriotism.” A hit, a palpable hit! 

Few oratorical bursts have ever been more effective than that 
of Lord Thurlow. The Duke of Grafton, in the course of a debate 
in the House of Lords, took occasion to reproach Thurlow with 
his plebeian extraction, and his recent admission to the peerage. 
The Chancellor rose from the woolsack, and, as related by an eye- 
witness, advanced slowly to the place from which the Chancellor 
generally addresses the House; then fixing on the Duke the look 
of Jove when he grasped the thunder— 


“T am amazed,” he said in a loud tone of voice, “at the attack which 
the noble lord has made on me. Yes, my lords, I am amazed at his 
Grace’s speech. The noble lord cannot look before him, behind him, or 
on either side of him, without seeing some noble peer who owes his seat 
in this House to successful exertions in the profession to which I belong. 
Does he not feel that it is as honourable to owe it to them, as to being the 
accident of an accident? ‘To all these noble lords the language of the 
noble duke is as applicable and as insulting as it is to myself. But I do 
not fear to meet it single and alone. No one venerates the peerage more 
than I do, but, my lords, I must say that the peerage solicited me, not I 
the peerage. Nay, more I can say and will say, that, as a peer of Parlia- 
ment, as Speaker of this Right Honorable House, as Keeper of the Great 
Seal, as guardian of His Majesty’s conscience, as Lord High Chancellor 
of England—nay, even in that character alone in which the noble duke 
would consider it an affront to be considered—as a man, I am at this 
moment as respectable—I beg leave to add, I am as much respected—as 
the proudest peer I now look down upon.” 


The effect of this speech was prodigious, both within and 
without the walls of Parliament, and gave Lord Thurlow an 
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ascendency in the House which no Chancellor before had ever 
possessed. A British audience, whether composed of peers or 
peasants, always appreciates pluck and independence like this. 

Sir Edward Sugden, afterwards Lord St. Leonards, was the son 
of a barber. His father had kept a small shop at Lincoln, and on 
the occasion of one of his electioneering contests, he was publicly 
twitted with his humble origin by one of the mob who was in his 
opponent’s interest. 


“‘ Yes,” he replied, “I was and still am the son of a barber, but there is 
one difference between myself and my assailant, and that is this: I was a 
barber’s son and have risen to be a barrister. If he had been a barber's 
son, he would probably have remained a barber’s boy to the end of his 
life.” 


A retort which the crowd vociferously applauded. 

When Coleridge and Southey were in the full ardour of their 
Pantisocracy scheme, and lighting their torches at the lurid fires 
of the French Revolution, Coleridge was addressing a public 
meeting at Bristol, and expatiating on the glories of liberty and 
republicanism. The audience began to hiss the orator. Coleridge 
paused a moment, and then said; “ Gentlemen, you hiss, and I am 
not surprised at it. What can you expect when the cold waters 
of reason come in contact with red-hot fanaticism, but a hiss ?” 

Lord Westbury’s readiness in repartee is well known, though it 
was not always the retort courteous. Once at an electioneering 
meeting which he was addressing, a noisy opponent at the end of 
the hall called out “Speak up!” “Ishould have thought,” said 
Bethel, continuing in the same quiet tone, “that that gentleman's 
ears were long enough to hear me even at that distance.” 

Johnson would not allow that Burke had wit, though he did 
full justice to his extraordinary powers of mind, but the following 
was indubitably a happy hit. During one of the debates on the 
affairs of America, Hartley, the member for Hull, after having 
driven four-fifths of a very full house from the benches by an 
unusually dull speech, at length requested that the Riot Act 
might be read, for the purpose of elucidating one of his pro- 
positions. Burke, who was impatient to address the House 
himself, immediately started up, and exclaimed: “The Riot 
Act, my dearest friend, why, in the name of everything that’s 
sacred, have the Riot Act read? The mob, you see, is already 
dispersed.” Peals of laughter followed the utterance of this 
comic appeal, which Lord North frequently declared to be one 
of the happiest instances of wit he ever heard. It is not only 
wit, but an instance of a kind of rhetorical artifice recommended 
by Aristotle, and very effective. ‘“ Destroy,” he said, “ your 
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adversary’s seriousness by jesting, his jesting by seriousness.” 
This was the method of Serjeant Buzfuz in dealing with “chops 
and tomato sauce.” It was the method of Mr. Timothy Titmouse, 
when he, in ‘Ten Thousand a Year,’ electrified the House of 
Commons with his ‘“ Cock-a-doodle-doo.” Burke himself was a 
victim of it, when with melodramatic effect he flung down a 
Birmingham dagger on the floor of the House, exclaiming, 
“These are the products of your French Revolutions,” and 
Sheridan whispered slyly, ‘The gentleman has brought us the 
knife, but where is the fork?” It was Sheridan, too, who when 
some pompous member of Parliament had wound up his speech 
with a Greek quotation, promptly rose to reply, and convulsed 
the House by rolling out: “Tov & dmrapevBouevos tmpocédy 
Lepidavios Fjpws.” 

An Irish Parliament man was boasting in the House of Commons 
of his attachment to the trial by jury; ‘“ Mr. Speaker, with this 
trial by jury I have lived, and by the blessing of God with the 
trial by jury will I die.” Curran sat near him and whispered 
audibly, “ Why, Jack, do you mean to be hanged ?” 

Of the same kind was Sydney Smith’s celebrated jeu d’esprit of 
Mrs. Partington :— 


“T do not mean” said the witty canon, addressing a meeting at Taunton 
in 1831, “to be disrespectful, but the attempt of the Lords to stop the 
progress of reform reminds me very forcibly of the great storm at 
Sidmouth, and the conduct of the excellent Mrs. Partington on that 
occasion. In the winter of 1824 there set in a great flood upon that 
town: the tide rose to an incredible height, the waves rushed in upon the 
houses, and everything was threatened with destruction. In the midst 
of this sublime and terrible storm Dame Partington, who lived upon the 
beach, was seen at the door of her house with mop and pattens, trundling 
her mop, squeezing out the sea water, and vigorously pushing away the 
Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was roused, Mrs. Partington’s spirit was 
up, but I need not tell you the contest was unequal. The Atlantic Ocean 
beat Mrs. Partington. She was excellent at a slop or a puddle, but she 
should not have meddled with a tempest.” 


Of the other—of meeting jesting with seriousness—a fine 
example is the dignified rebuke of the new-crowned Henry V. 
to the impudent familiarities of Falstaff and his old boon 
companions : 


“ Reply not to me with some fool-born jest, 
Presume not that I am the thing I was.” 


Among modern orators, the happiest in his hits has undoubtedly 
been Lord Beaconsfield, or rather “ Dizzy ”—for they belonged to 
his House of Commons’ days—whether he was telling the House 
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in a maiden speech that the time would come when they would 
hear him, or likening ministers opposite at the end of the session 
to a range of exhausted volcanoes, or congratulating himself on 
having a solid piece of mahogany between himself and the fervid 
Mr. Gladstone, or describing Sir Robert Peel as the head of an 
“organised hypocrisy,” or as having found the Whigs bathing and 
stolen their clothes. He was always the “lord of irony, that 
master-spell ”—always too imperturbably cool—cool, as Chalmers 
once said, as an “algebraic formula.” 

John Bright had what Aristotle calls the 10x wiotis the 
convincing earnestness, which is the most essential quality of 
the true orator, and he seldom jested; but one happy hit of his, 
“the earthquake pills,” is worth recording. It was on the 
occasion of a proposal for a Catholic University in Ireland. 


“It reminds me,” he said, “of an anecdote related by Addison. Writing 
about the curious things which happened in his time, he says, ‘There was 
a man who made his living by cheating the country people. I do not 
know whether it was Buckingham or not. He was not a Cabinet minister, 
he was only a mountebank, and he set up a stall and sold pills, which 
were very good against the earthquake. Well, that is about the state of 
things we are in now. There is an earthquake in Ireland. Does anybody 
doubt it? And when the member for one of the great cities of Ireland 
comes forward and asks the Imperial Parliament to discuss this great 
question, this social and political earthquake under which Ireland is 
heaving, the noble lord comes forward and offers that there shall be a 
clerically-governed endowed university for the sons of the Catholic 
gentlemen of Ireland.” 


Those who can remember thirty years back will not easily 
forget the sensation produced by Robert Lowe’s anti-reform 
speeches. Mr. Gladstone had quoted the entry of the wooden 
horse into Troy: 


“Scandit fatalis machina muros,” etc. 


“There is a curious felicity,” said Lowe in replying, “about the 
quotation which the right honourable gentleman little dreamt of. This 
is now the fifth Reform Bill that has been brought in since 1851. Now 
just attend to the sequel of the passage quoted. I am no believer in 
Sortes Virgilianae, and the House will see why in a minute: 


“© patria, O divum domus Ilium et inclyta bello 
Maenia Dardanidum! Quater ipso in limine portae 
Substitit atque utero sonitum quater arma dedere. 
Instamus tamen immemores caecique furore 
Et monstrum infelix sacrata sistimus arce.” 


The French have a saying—ennuyer—c’est tout dire. Itis a 
saying which speakers (and English speakers particularly) should 
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take to heart. A bishop once rose to address the House of Lords, 
and began by saying he intended to divide his speech into twelve 
heads. Lord Durham thereupon got up and begged leave to 
interpose for a few minutes to tell the House an anecdote. 


“He was returning home,” he said, “a few nights before, and passed 
St. Paul’s Cathedral just before midnight. As he did so there was a 
drunken man trying to see the time. Just then the clock began to strike 
the hour and slowly tolled out twelve. The drunken man listened, looked 
hard at the clock, and said: ‘D n you, why couldn’t you have said all 
that at once!’” 


After this relation the bishop condensed his remarks, 

When Queen Caroline came over to England for that marriage 
with the Regent—afterwards George IV.—which turned out so 
disastrously, the Regent commissioned a certain Captain X. to 
present to Sir William Hoste, who was in command of the ship 
which brought over the bride, a sword of honour, and to accompany 
it with an appropriate speech. The captain was no orator. He 
boarded the ship, advanced to the quarter-deck, and with an 
admirable brevity, which the Spartans would have envied, ex- 
claimed, “ Billy, my boy, here be a sword for thee.” It was what 
Charles Lamb calls “ Nature’s rhetoric.” An hour’s fine talk 
could not have done the business better. 

Epwarp Manson. 
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XVII. 


“He of their wicked ways 
Shall them admonish, and before them set 
The ways of righteousness.”— Milton. 


Tue bloom of early day lay yet unbrushed upon the world as 
Neuberg, whistling softly to himself, emerged from his house, and, 
setting his face for the old town, clanked gaily through the 
awakening streets on his way again to Spencer’s rooms. 

He looked as pink, as fresh, and as gay as the spring morning 
itself ; the joy of the youth of the year and of the day seemed to 
have got into his blood. The world seemed to lie before him for 
the treading of his feet, and the heavens above so near him that 
he need only reach up his arm to pluck from them his own 
particular unattainable star. 

Like the purple down upon the grape, delicate mists hung over 
the distance; in the square garden the jewelled dew lay thick on 
grass and leaf; the air was tremulous with bells that rang from 
spires scintillating like gems in the vague blue, calling the devout 
to prayer, the scholar to his desk, the toiler to the yoke of the 
curse that has become the blessing of men. 

The river ran molten copper from east to west. Over the 
jutting balcony Spencer’s windows were flung wide open to the 
breeze and to the light. 

“What a man!” said Neuberg. ‘“ However early I may be, he 
is always earlier. I wonder,” he thought, and laughed aloud as 
he sprang up the stone stairs, two at a time, past the old grain- 
laden rooms now open and beginning to hum with life, “ what 
sort of a night, poor fellow, he has had!” 
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The full note of his friend’s voice, raised in didactic cadence, 
reached him through the open door, as he paused to draw breath 
on the third flight. 

He looked in and laughed again. The Philosopher in his shirt- 
sleeves, with a boot over one hand and a blacking-brush in the 
other, stood vigorously applying the one to the other. He bent 
an earnest countenance to the work, and the while spoke im- 
pressively but kindly to the bullet-headed, thickset clown, who, 
sitting on a straw-bottomed chair, watched his master’s proceedings 
with a sly grin. 

As Neuberg listened and, unobserved himself, observed, his 
smiling lips contracted and his eye grew stern. 

“Of course, you may say to yourself,” Spencer was explaining, 
“that a little less or a little more shine on a pair of boots is but 
a trivial matter. But you must remember that to put a shine 
upon those boots is your Duty—as much your duty, in your 
path of life, my good fellow, as it is the sentry’s duty to keep 
the best watch, or the King’s to give his best thought to his 
people’s welfare. Thus, there are no trivial duties. And so each 
of us must serve our master to our best endeavour, that each may 
help, in our degree, to the good order of the whole. You under- 
stand me, Mark, do you not?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mark; and his grin broadened. 

Neuberg clenched his hand. 

“Even, then, in the polishing of a pair of boots,” proceeded 
Spencer, after pausing an instant to put a small fresh dab of 
blacking on the toe, “a man may reach to the highest dignity of 
manhood—the dignity of work well done. For, mark you, there 
is a right and a wrong way of working. You have only got to 
compare that boot, which you would have been content to let 
your master put on, to this one”—surveying the now shining 
leather, with head on one side. “ But, of course, the first thing 
is to learn how to set about it. No one can read who has not 
learnt his letters. You have been watching me, I hope?” 

Here the Professor’s eye fell a little doubtfully upon his servant’s 
unintelligent visage. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Mark, without budging from his seat, or making 
any attempt to stifle the yawn that overtook him. 

Immediately something terrible sprang at him from behind with 
ferocions leap—something that clanked and stamped and flashed 
blue and silver. He was clutched unkindly by the nape of the 
neck, shaken till his teeth rattled, propped up only to present an 
unprotected surface to an unmerciful knee, propelled through 
space, dashed into jarring collision with the floor of the passage 
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and pelted by an avalanche of imperfectly polished boots—boots 
that were hailed upon him, it seemed, with a diabolical knowledge 
of the tenderest corners of his anatomy. 

“Cattle!” thundered a voice from above. 

Apparently Mark had already recognised the hand, the knee, 
and the tone, for, without venturing to look up, he rubbed his 
bumps, and whimpered : 

“Ow, ow, ow! Herr Rittmeister !” 

Here he dodged the blacking brush. 

“Look here, swine-hound: polish all those boots as you know 
how—and sharp....or I shall try the effect of a little more 
rubbing up of your wits! Understand ?” 

“Good heavens, Gustaf! Gustaf! madman!” 

Spencer, half indignant at this indignity offered to manhood, yet 
unable to repress his laughter, flung his arms round his friend, 
and drew him, still foaming at the mouth, into the room again. 

“ And to think,” said Neuberg, with a stamp and an oath, “ that 
T gave you my own fellow, to make sure that you should be well 
served !” 

“My good Gustaf, these are your soldier’s ways. Mark is a 
good fellow at main, but he is a little stupid. One must have 
patience, and—what the devil !—we must all be taught.” 

“Taught!” echoed Neuberg, with his stentorian laugh. 
“Teach a Rider-Guard how to polish a boot! My poor friend, 
with your philosopher’s ways, you will have always to polish your 
own boots in this world, I fear, and pay another man for looking 
on with his tongue in his cheek. Listen to him—just listen 
to that!” 

From the landing without a sound like the mighty rush of an 
autumn wind through forest-trees fell rhythmically upon their ears. 

“Tf those boots are not red-hot in five minutes, and shining 
enough to reflect the scamp’s own ugly phiz, I'll know the reason 
why,” added Neuberg vindictively. 

Spencer’s countenance suddenly altered from its expression 
of genial indulgence. He went to the door, bent his ear to 
listen for another moment, then he burst out upon the landing 
with as much violence as the Captain himself had displayed but a 
few moments before. 

With one boot before him already shining with unsurpassable 
lustre, Mark was at work upon another with such energy as not 
even to perceive his master’s tempestuous advent. 

“So,” cried the Philosopher, his voice ringing between extremes 
of sorrow and wrath—* so, Mark, I have iound you out, have I?” 

“ What!” roared Neuberg; “is he not working after all? ” 
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“He is, he is,” said Spencer; “and that is just it! Neuberg, 
you don’t know all I have done for this fellow. Ignorance one 
excuses, forgetfulness one forgives, incompetency one tolerates, 
but bad will, bad will,” cried the Philosopher, his voice rising, 
“toa master like me, isacrime! Infinitely better to wait upon 
myself all the rest of my life than to harbour sucha cur. Go, 
pack your trunk, sir!” 

Mark looked up, bewildered, at his master, then back at the 
boot he was holding, and, conscious that for the first time in his 
new service he merited praise and not blame, cried with a loud 
aggrieved sniff that he could not do the boots any better, not if 
it were for His Majesty himself. 

“Silence, knave!” cried Neuberg, interrupting Spencer, as the 
latter opened his mouth for another burst of wounded feelings ; 
“no more of your pranks here if you wish Mr. Spencer to forgive 
you. And, mind you, I have my eye upon you.” 

It was now his turn to drag his friend back into the room. 

“Come, come, old fellow,” said he, relapsing into English ; 
“we know that the rogue is an honest rogue, so be content. He 
is as good as you will ever have, with your incorrigible theory 
that all men have souls.” 

“Tf the fellow had loved me,” began Spencer, “he would have 
tried to please me.” 

“Pooh!” said Neuberg, balancing his foot with unconscious 
significance ; “loved you, you innocent! He will try to please 
you in future, an I mistake not, because he knows the weight of 
my displeasure.” 

Here he burst out laughing, and, after a slight hesitation, the 
Philosopher joined in the merriment. 

“Good heavens!” cried Neuberg, suddenly growing very 
serious ; “I forgot. What have yeu done with the little worm ?” 
Spencer’s face became illumined as with pleasant recollections. 

“She slept like a flower,” said he, “and at dawn this morning 
a messenger comes from my baker to say that his poor infant had 
had convulsions and was dead, and would I come and compose the 
wife. Well, there were two things, Neuberg, for the baker’s 
child, if it had lived, would have been an idiot. I had treated it 
—it was a helpless case; and my baker’s wife has a strapping, 
healthy body, and a tender heart. Here were a childless mother 
and a motherless child; the wails of both were silent when I left 
them, deeply occupied with each other.” 

“ By the way,” said the officer, “that reminds me: have you 
breakfasted ?—for I have not. It is a lovely day; shall we go 
forth? My duty only begins at nine.” 
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XVIII. 


“A violet in the youth of primy Nature, 
Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 
The perfume and suppliance ef a moment; 
No more.”—Shakespeare. 


In the thick, heavy white cups the coffee was fragrant; under 
their fingers the long roll broke crustily, still steaming from the 
oven. The charming freshness of the morning, as the Guardsman 
and the Philosopher sat outside the little café in a streak of 
sunshine, pale-yellow still, gave to their fare that matchless zest 
which belongs to open-air meals. 

The hum of the busy town was already at its height. Deter- 
mined housewives, followed by bare-armed maids with baskets, 
hurried past them to the market-place round the corner; smiling 
housewives hurried away, discussing their bargains as they went ; 
squads of soldiers, as untidy in their forage kit as they would be 
spruce later on in the day, trundling in their handcart the day’s 
ménage, stiffened into salutes as they crossed the shadow of the 
handsome officer ; ever and anon a belated country waggon high- 
laden with green food, slowly dragged by slavering, patient-eyed, 
noiseless-treading oxen, lumbered by with shrieking wheels, or 
yet a little drove of sheep pattered on upon their last stage but 
one. Bleatings mixed with the plaintive call of the calf, the 
expostulations of pig, chicken or duck, the deep reflective note 
of the draught-bullock. And above all rose the human clamour— 
cries of street-vendors, cries of stall-keepers, out-screamings of 
bargaining wives, whistling, laughter, anger, persuasion; and the 
jangle of bells far and near—some grave, some gay, some im- 
pertinently obtrusive; discordant sounds most of them, and 
egotistic in their personal insistence, but, taken as a whole, under 
a bright spring sky, a very symphony of social life. 

The Philosopher tilted his green wooden chair and lay back 
smiling, listening and noting. 

“There throbs the heart of the town, taking in and sending 
forth again the blood of its life,” he said. 

Neuberg lifted his head from the contemplation of his coffee- 
grounds with the approving glance he always had ready for his 
friend’s conceits. 

“And there lies the brain, I suppose you would say,” said he, 
jerking his thumb over his shoulder in the direction of the Royal 
Palace. 

“Fresh flowers... fair flowers!” 
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The call of a woman clove the air not unmusically in the 
interval of a sudden lull. 

“T think,” said Neuberg, with a charming little air of con- 
sciousness, “ that I will take a turn by the flower-stalls.” 

“ By all means,” said Spencer placidly. They paid the reckon- 
ing for their frugal repast, and, arm in arm, stepped towards the 
market-place. 

As gay and busy to see as to hearken to. Buyers and vendors 
moving in and out like bees in their hives or ants in their hills; 
shifting hues of orange and scarlet on peasant heads and bosoms ; 
the flash of white kerchiefs and aprons; the gleam of copper and 
tin and glazed crockery; the softer tints of roots and fruits 
beneath great tent-like umbrellas of indigo or faded green. 
Indescribable odours, too, floating in the air, each qualifying or 
chasing the other; the whiffs of wide open country from hay- 
lined carts, the pungency of roasted coffee, of stored apples and 
lemons, of cobblers’ stalls, and the abomination of the pork- 
butcher’s booth; the mixed atmosphere of the hen-coops with 
their main smell of musty straw. All of which, like discords, 
resolved themselves, as the two friends halted before the flower- 
stall, into a sudden and delicious harmony. Here the trestle tables 
were impurpled with violets, starred with jonquils and primroses. 
A heap of hyacinths sent forth heavy sweetness from a corner. 

A buxom woman, with cheeks as hard and round and rosy as 
the best preserved apple in her neighbour’s hoard, was soon 
engaged in filling the officer’s hands with choice blooms. With 
grave deliberation he wavered long between the claims of the 
single narcissus and the single hyacinth, the primrose and the 
jonquil, and ended by compounding matters and buying of them 
all. The violets, with their humble mourning hue, their scent 
lost in the grosser sweetness of their waxen rivals, failed to 
appeal to him. 

Turning round with a jubilant air to show his companion the 
bunch which it took two hands to hold, he found him, somewhat 
to his surprise, fingering the little purple bunches with dreamy 
gaze. The surprise was still greater when the man of abstrac- 
tions and science opened his mouth and delivered himself in the 
following manner: *‘O Proserpina!’” cried he, 


“* For the flowers now that frighted thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon! Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the Jids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath F 
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Oh!” he went on, “ what magic inspired that poor player-actor, 
that he should have known how to sing every man’s love and to 
cry out every man’s sorrow ?— 


“violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes!’” 


How much in that little line! Lover, poet, master of hidden 
music, and, withal, what an observer! You, Gustaf, all 
enamoured as you are, I will wager that you have never 
noted the beauty of a beautiful woman’s eyelids. Look at 
these violets—‘ dim, but sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes.’ 
‘Sweeter!’ Ah, there he is a heretic!” 

At this point the Philosopher fell into a muse, gazing at the 
flowers in his hands. 

Open-mouthed, with starting eyes, Neuberg stared at him. 
Spencer sentimental! Spencer with love-lorn look and tongue! 
What was coming next ? 

In a moment his friend sighed and spoke again. 

“Call back your gentlest memories,” said he, “and see how 
true is the comparison. There is, moving in the ways of the 
world, someone I know—a thing of fire and air—and when she 
looks at me—to borrow once again, if not from the words, from 
the thoughts of the master—when she looks at me, I could wish 
that she might do no other thing, because of the fathomless 
wonder of those eyes; but when they are cast down I can scarce 
wish them open again, for the sight of lids as delicate as these 
flowers, as faintly purple—and as sweet (a man dare think) to 
kiss.” 

Saying which, Mr. Spencer absently lifted the posy to his lips, 
and kept it pressed thereto. 

Neuberg’s countenance meanwhile was an open field for the 
conflict of most diverse emotions—incredulity, bewilderment, 
umazement, impetuous sympathy and devouring curiosity. It 
was the last that conquered. Nevertheless, he opened his mouth, 
only to close it again upon the unspoken question. 

“Elusive,” murmured Mr. Spencer, freeing his lips to speak ; 
“but swoon sweet. Madam,” said he then, bowing ceremoniously 
to the stall-woman, “I will take all your violets, if you please, if 
you will kindly supply me with a basket to place them in and 
have them sent with this card to the Grafin Lucena, at the 
Palace.” 

“Oh Cupid, little god of love!” exclaimed Neuberg, and put his 
flowers down for the express purpose of slapping his thigh 
exultantly, “now is the murder out!” 
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Spencer fixed upon him a surprised, displeased glance. Half 
the market turned to see the sky-blue officer gesticulate, and a 
score of honest peasant faces grinned in unconscious sympathy 
with his great “ Ha, ha!” 

Spencer regarded his friend with ever-increasing severity ; both 
were charmingly indifferent to popular interest. 

“Qh, my dear,” cried Neuberg in his fluent translated English, 
“ that I should live to see the day! The little archer has shot in 
the gold this time. The Philosopher—the Philosopher in love!” 

“Love?” echoed Mr. Spencer, and flouted the notion. “ Love? 
—no! One beautiful thing suggests another. Mere concatena- 
tion of ideas, that is all.” Then suddenly his eye dilated, his 
figure seemed to expand, his cloudy hair stiffen, and in a wave of 
wrath: ‘ How is it,” cried he, “that you, even you, can descend 
to the odious vulgarity of bantering a man upon a subject which 
should be so sacred? If your friend were in love, that would be 
his own heart-secret, to be kept or confided as he saw fit. Nor 
should the mere idle supposition be a motive for pointless jests. 
{cannot endure it!” he continued, with an ever deeper sense of 
injury. “As soon as ever a man approaches a woman with 
admiration, or be it only with courtesy, lo! he must find himself 
and her enveloped as in a net of meaning observation and insinua- 
tion, each simplest action marked by nods and becks and wreathed 
smiles. Be it envy, be it malice, be it mere idle fooling, it is 
always ill-bred, sometimes desecration, and the results are fre- 
quently pernicious in the extreme. Love,” went on Mr. Spencer, 
“is the passion we share with the angel or with the beast. It is 
the highest and most beautiful of all human emotions, or the most 
degraded. At whichever extreme you take it, it is a thing terrible, 
potent for good or evil. But to play with it, laugh at it, jest upon 
it, can the folly of fools go further ?” 

The Guardsman shook himself like a dog under the pelting 
shower of words; for a moment he flushed hotly, and seemed about 
to spring a violent retort, but on second thought his face cleared, 
and he broke into a smile again. 

“ How is it possible,” he made rejoinder, “that when it is open 
to you to bask in the beams of my Eva's eyes, you can talk of 
living for ever under the gaze of the Lucena’s? Brr! they frighten 
me, those eyes of the Grifin: I never know what thought lies 
behind them. Ah, give me Eva—the warm, the tangible, the 
human, the laughing Eva Beau-Sourire! Oh, Michael, prate 
about your lady’s lids! Have you never noted Beau-Sourire’s lips ? 
—there is not such another pair in all the world. What are 
Violets to deep-red roses, to sweet-breathed carnations, pouting, 
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bursting asunder? And to think,” he added, witha cry, “ that I 
have never had a kiss of love from them yet!” 

He fell into a kind of passionate muse ; while Spencer, shrugging 
his shoulders, turned from him, and began with simple awkward 
fingers gravely to rearrange the violets in the basket. 

“TI believe,” cried Neuberg, struck by a brilliant idea, and 
gathering up his flowers again feverishly as he spoke, “ that I will 
just take them round to Eva myself.” 

“No such thing,” said Spencer, now once again his benign and 
placid self. “Have you so little consideration, young man, for 
that poor girl’s reputation in a foreign town? Wait till the hour 
grows more conventional. Come, send your flowers, and let us to 
the stables. “Tis the right moment for a gallop.” 

“Convention? This comes well from you, indeed!” protested 
Neuberg, scornful but yielding. 

His friend took him firmly under the arm, and thus the two 
strolled away as they had come. The Philosopher was now 
sweeter than nuts, in humour and choice of words; he spoke of 
Love as they went, till the listener felt his heart swell within him, 
and thought he had never known before how dearly he cherished 
the mistress of his choice. 


XIX. 


“He said: She must be swift and white, 
And subtly warm, and half perverse, 
Sweet as a soft sharp fruit to bite, 
And, like a snake’s love, lithe and fierce, 
Men have guessed worse.”—Swinburne. 


Tue Duke rubbed his eyes. So rapidly had new impressions 
succeeded each other during the last four days, and so confusedly 
did the memory of them throng into his mind, that, roused 
suddenly from deep sleep, he could not recall where he was. 

Neuberg opened the window wide, unfastened and flung back 
the outer green shutter; and floods of blue air, the very breath 
of the spring, burst into the room, to the accompaniment of some 
distant drum, strident as a cricket's beat and threaded with an 
acid string of fife. 

“Hark!” said Neuberg, “there goes the main watch, which 
means, my friend, that it is the burning hour of noon, and that 
therefore you have slept the clock round. Spencer swears by 
lemons, rind and juice!” 

He came over to the foot of the bed, and sat on the edge, 
swinging his high-booted leg. “Did you sweat?” said he, and 
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inserted his cool fingers under the collar of the half-awakened 
youth. “Splendid! There, then, you may get up, so Spencer 
said ; which,” he added “is lucky, as the King wants to see you. 
Hans shall get you a hot bath and rub you down like a horse, and 
you will be as fit as a fiddle. Meanwhile cover up, and I shall 
tell you the morning news. Why, half my day is done.” 

Rochester yawned and smiled, looking preposterously young 
with the red curls tossed about the beardless face. This wakening 
to his new existence was a joy ; the concrete part of it represented 
by Neuberg’s breezy presence, radiating the joy of life and the 
lustiness of manhood, delightful to one accustomed to be aroused 
from obstinate slumber by an abominable Smiley. 

“Tt is a glorious day,” said the Count ; “I have had a glorious 
morning. Up at sunrise, I strolled to Spencer’s house. He had 
been up since dawn.” 

“TI do not wonder,” said the Duke, recalling one by one the 
experiences of the previous evening. Reviewed by morning wits, 
they had lost their glamour, and showed out shabby and uncouth 
to his young fastidious mind. He felt astonished, even a little 
ashamed, of the enthusiasm which had actually possessed him for 
this eccentric countryman. “I do not wonder,” he said; “if your 
philosopher sets up as dry-nurse to foundlings, he must expect to 
have a troubled rest.” 

“ Dear fellow!” said Neuberg, with a tender laugh of recollec- 
tion; “nay, he swears the bantling ‘slept like a flower.’ Before 
Icame he had found a nest for it, so he is already out of that. 
Was I not right to say, ‘Never was such a man’?” 

“Oh, I for one will not dispute it,” said the Duke, with the 
suspicion of a sneer. 

“Well, you would have thought so even more strongly this 
morning,” said Neuberg, his eye too inwardly fixed upon his own 
thoughts to notice Rochester’s expression, “We had breakfast 
together, you must know, and after breakfast, we went to the 
market-place, for I wanted to buy a bunch of spring flowers as a 
morning greeting for a certain lady. Ah, Mr. Postilion!” cried 
he then, with aloud laugh, “did Isteal a march upon you? There 
is a virtue, after all, in early rising. Well, thereby, as the saw 
runs, hangs a tale.” The speaker paused and measured Rochester 
with a thoughtful eye. “Nay,” he went on, after a while, “since 
strangely we have grown friends, I will have no secrets from you; 
for I understand friendship in but one way—the heart on the 
hand. Spencer likes you, too: he told me so this morning. He 
has read you like a book. ‘A lad of delicate honour,’ he says, 
‘with the making in him, if well guided, of a fine man.’ We shall 
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be three in the bond. Give me thine hand upon it, mine honest 
rival!” 

Moved by a curious mixture of feelings, the blood rose in 
Rochester’s face as he slid his hand into his host’s grasp. Glad- 
dened to the innermost by the words of praise, his vanity, never- 
theless, rebelled against the original source of it. 

“D his impertinence!” he thought, but at the same moment 
smiled, in spite of himself, with eyes and lips. 

“That being settled,’ said Neuberg, with a sigh of satisfaction, 
“T shall tell you about Spencer.” He lowered his voice, and 
proceeded with a mouthing whisper: “Spencer is in love, 
too.” 

He stood back and stared at the Duke to see the effect of this 
astonishing revelation. But the other only stared back rather 
blankly. 

“In love,” he echoed—“in love after all— and with Eva, I 
suppose ?” 

“God forbid!” cried the Count. “No, no! Heaven is good to 
me. No, it is with the Countess Lucena.” 

“ And who is she?” asked the boy, his fancy vibrating to the 
sound of the romantic name. 

“Ah, who indeed?” cried Neuberg. “And have you been four 
days in my company, and never heard me speak of the Countess 
Lucena? And have you been a night in this town and no rumour 
of her yet reached your ear? She is the pearl of our Court, Duke. 
Never look so astonished, man; I am not in love with her. She 
is too subtle—refined, too art-learned, too idealized, too‘ high- 
strung, too everything altogether beyond your humble servant! 
I told you, did I not,” he added, after a pause, “that if Spencer 
ever fell a victim, it would be to some wonderful being, half 
goddess, half grande dame. Strange I should not have thought of 
her then. But she has been so much away, I hardly knew they 
had met. Goddess! she might best pass for Diana—in looks, at 
least. (They were curious beings, your goddesses, if we examine 
their private lives.) Eva would make a better Venus, and yet, if 
an unbiassed Paris had to choose, it is as like as not he would 
give the apple to the Lucena. ... Well, we are not Paris, nor 
are we unbiassed. She is grande dame, if you like; there can be 
but one opinion about that—English, too. You English must be ° 
a remarkable people to produce a Spencer and a Lucena. Oh, I 
crave pardon—also the pink and pattern of postillions !” 

To anyone else the Duke might have shown pique upon such 
disrespectful banter, but there was a lovableness about Neuberg 
that coloured even his most familiar speech. 
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“Oh, go on!” said the new peer, and kicked the bedclothes in 
the schoolboy way that occasionally overcame his gracious dignity. 
“ How comes a countrywoman of mine in a foreign Court and with 
a foreign name?” 

“Marry, sir,” said Neuberg, with his occasional Elizabethan 
twist of tongue, “the explanation need not tax your wits greatly 
to follow. The beauteous Julia (her name is Julia) is the daughter 
of some whilom British Ambassador at the Tuscan Court, Anglo- 
Saxon from sire and dam, but bred a Florentine. Married, if not, 
like Julia Capulet, at fourteen, at least at some absurdly tender 
age, to one Count Lucena, a jealous Spanish Neapolitan, she was 
early and mercifully widowed of the same. Since then ”—Neuberg 
spread out the fingers of one hand with an expressive gesture— 
“since then: five years widowhood at Florence. She is devoted 
to art and study, and the cult of Beauty generally. Florence, 
some people say, offers a variety of distractions to a young and 
lovely woman. However, let that pass: rumour is always ill- 
natured. She became the bosom friend and confidante of our 
Queen (who was, as you know, or probably don’t, a Princess of the 
House of Tuscany, and ¢s virtue itself, so that even rumour dare 
not puff at her), and followed Her Majesty hither three years ago. 
The Queen is devotedly attached to her, allows her every liberty— 
nay, is led by her without so seeming—loads her with favours, 
which are so graciously accepted that one would swear the 
obligation was on Her Majesty’s side. And here you have the 
map of the country.” 

“Does Mr. Spencer,’ asked Rochester, “admit the soft im- 
peachment ?” 

Neuberg chuckled. 

“Of course,” he said, “I attacked him presently. To find 
Spencer a prey to the ordinary weakness of mankind was too 
delightful, and the dear fellow is so unconscious of his real state, 
and so guilelessly wise over other people’s follies, so sure of his 
own immunity—and all the while so hopelessly entrapped! It 
will be a most instructive lesson to him, and, my faith! she will 
make it a pleasant one. He could not have fallen into better or 
safer hands, nor more practised. She will lift him up to heights 
Elysian ....and let him down gently when she has had enough. 
It is just the one experience he wanted to make him a perfect man. 
He is in deadly earnest already.... I got a tremendous rating 
for my vulgarity in laughing at so sacred a subject.” 

“And do you let him rate you, Count Neuberg?” asked 
Rochester. 


His friend gave him a sudden, surprised stare, then laughed. 
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“Let him rate me?” said he. “I have to let him if he wants 
to. Oh, you do not know Spencer yet; but allow me to tell you 
he would not rate one did he not think one worth the trouble. 
You will perhaps notice him with some at the Court—fools as they 
are many, snakes as they are a few—and his manner to them; 
two words of suavity, covering contempt. So I just let Spencer 
have at me when he has a mind, and am flattered that he should 
care. Moreover, he generally says something worth remembering 
on those occasions. And, besides, I have good example. You 
should have heard him giving scold number three to-day (row the 
first was with his servant), and to whom addressed, do you think ? 
—to the King!” 

Neuberg threw himself back with one of his merry laughs. 
Rochester gazed open-mouthed: he had an innate respect for 
rank, beginning with his own, and could hardly conceive the 
situation. 

“T do not think,” said Neuberg, sitting up again, and rubbing 
his nose reflectively—“ I do not think His Majesty quite liked it, 
between ourselves. But he, all shining star of the Holy Alliance 
as he is, must, like his humbler fellow-men, take Spencer as he 
finds him. Well, I will tell you how it came about. We took our 
ride together, Spencer and I, and my dear fellow was delicious. 
We spoke of love under the budding chestnuts. It is a morning 
I never can forget; and since I know that Michael Spencer, too, 
has fallen into the snare, my heart sings like a bird’s. I cannot 
help it; it makes my way so much clearer. Poor Eva, though, it 
will be a bitter blow to her! I declare I am a selfish wretch, 
always thinking about her, and yet not for her.” 

He fell into a sudden silence. 

Rochester watched him a little while, striving to follow his 
friend’s complicated thoughts; but seeing the musing likely to be 
prolonged he grew impatient. 

“What about the King and the scolding?” 

“Oh,” said Neuberg, starting, and falling in his easy way back to 
his former matter, “ that wasasight! I wish you had been there. 
It was upon the subject of horses, too, which is for the moment 
one of His Majesty’s favourite studies. He is just now having a 
splendid young blood-mare broken in for him under the supervision 
of Herr von Sachs—a Prussian beast, Rochester, and, by-the-by, 
one of those Court serpents about whom I was speaking to you. 
This Sachs has a rough-rider—another Prussian beast—whom he 
swears by. We found them all in the stable-yard—my Royal 
master, Sachs, the rough-rider, and the mare. And the mare 
was making as firm a protest as she could, poor creature, against 
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the treatment. I don’t know how you manage these things in 
England, but to see Sachs’ precious system applied—well, it is 
not a pretty sight. The trainer’s boots were blood up to the calf, 
and the mare’s mouth ran blood and foam. ‘Good God, your 
Majesty!’ said Spencer, ‘what have you here?’ My mind 
misgave me; I wished I could spirit him away, and I gave him a 
sharp nudge to make him hold his tongue. 

“*QOh,’ says the King, ‘an incurably obstinate and vicious 
animal, I am afraid, for, according to Sachs’ report here, none but 
his man will ever be able to manage her. More is the pity, for 
she is the pick of the stud.’ 

“*QObstinate?’ says Spencer (‘Neuberg, leave me alone! ’— 
and I gave it up)—‘vicious? No, not if Iam a judge of physi- 
ognomy. ‘Tortured, sir!’ 

“«Physiognomy in a horse, says the King; ‘oh, these 
philosophers!’ And he laughs very loud. As for Sachs, he 
went green. ‘Perhaps,’ says he, ‘Mr. Spencer would give us a 
practical exposition of his theories.’ Spencer notices him no 
more than if he had been a fly buzzing in his ear. ‘ Look at that 
eye, your Majesty, continues he; ‘how can you bear that 
reproach? Why, it is almost human in its agony.’ ‘My good 
friend,’ says the King very dryly, ‘this is quite out of your 
department. It is necessary that man should conquer if he is to 
make a servant of his steed.’ 

“* With all respect, sir,’ answers Spencer, ‘have a servant— 
not a slave. The horse, a noble and refined animal, demands 
intelligent and courteous treatment. At this rate, when that 
beautiful creature is considered fit for your Majesty’s saddle, she 
will not be worth the bestriding.’ His Majesty stiffened himself 
and I think was about to give his shoulder to Spencer, when 
Sachs, quite unable to contain his fury, broke in, positively 
stammering. 

“*Mr. Spencer,’ says he, ‘thinks perhaps it is as easy to handle 
the reins as to handle a baby—to sit in that saddle as to loll ina 
rocking-chair. The infernal ass! he thought this was the most 
deadly stab. But my dear Michael’s simplicity is as polished and 
impervious as a cuirass ‘i 

“But how the deuce?” interrupted Rochester, whose interest 
in his countryman was unconsciously reviving—“ how could this 
Herr Sachs know about the baby already ?” 

“My dear fellow, it is the joke of the Court. There is not an 
extra breath we take the King does not know of within twelve 
hours at most. He would sooner go without his breakfast than 
without his police-report every morning, and anything out of the 
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way is the topic of the day. Our police here is managed, I assure 
you, within a nail’s breadth of perfection. His Majesty knows all 
about our little encounter, too, of course; I told you he would. 
He pretends he does not; and that, by the way, explains his 
forestalling my request for leave to present you. You are a 
hero here already.” 

But the Duke did not seem altogether pleased with the efficiency 
of the King’s police. 

“Tt is fortunate that Spencer does not care a farthing for what 
people say of him,” proceeded Neuberg. “ Well, the King laughed 
again at Sachs’ sally. ‘Ah, yes,’ said he; ‘we have heard of 
this, Mr. Spencer. It was daring, upon my soul! I myself should 
prefer to tackle that young blood yonder.’ Here, of course, 
everyone was vastly tickled, except Michael, who remained as 
grave as a mustard-pot. ‘It would be curious, after all,’ said 
the King, ‘to see if you would be as ready to preach from the 
saddle as from the chair.’ I knew he was really vexed with 
Spencer under his urbane manner, and wanted to put him down. 
Of course none of them dreamt of a philosopher accepting such a 
challenge. But Spencer was the very image of unsuspecting 
dignity, nor would he let them off one tittle of his opinion. 
‘Sire,’ said he, ‘although a man may quite legitimately criticize 
a performance without even being able to do as much himself, I 
am ready, if it please you, to back my opinion by deed. I will 
undertake to put that animal through all her paces—through all 
the paces, at least, that are natural to a horse. But I won't 
undertake to make her dance the mazurka,’ he added, looking at 
Sachs, ‘which I don’t consider a desirable accomplishment in 
charger, hack, or hunter.’ Sachs, who was now every colour ot 
the rainbow, was all for mounting Spencer then and there But 
Spencer declared that the poor brute was so distracted that it 
would not be a fair trial. Any time, however, in the afternoon 
that His Majesty was pleased to fix, he said, he would be ready. 
And so,” said Neuberg, rising, “my Philosopher will play the 
horse-breaker at four o’clock before a select assembly. And you 
must now get up if you would be there to see, Rochester. I have 
kept you by my chatter an unconscionable time.” 

At the door he paused and looked back, grinning. 

“ You shall see,” said he, “that Michael finds it as easy to deal 
with the rearing of a horse as with the rearing of an 
infant.” 
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XX. 
“The April’s in her eyes. It is love’s spring.”— Shakespeare. 


“No, sir,” said Rochester, “ merely travelling for pleasure.” 

“So,” said the King, and eyed him kindly. 

The young Englishman stood in the charmed circle of Royalty, 
and though none that beheld him saw aught in his manner but a 
pretty youthful grace, he was conscious himself of a quickening 
of the pulses, a sense of awe and constraint, that made him (he 
thought angrily) show awkward, forward, foreign, and unversed. 
And he wondered to see the unconcern of Neuberg through all his 
military precision ; the ease of Spencer, whose friendly face he 
dimly recognised in the distance. 

The afternoon had kept the promise of the morning ; the sun- 
shine was dazzling bright on the side terrace, whither Neuberg 
had ushered him into the presence of the Sovereign. 

For the first few moments he had received but a confused 
impression of glistening shoulder-knots, rustling dresses, bright 
watching eyes, and whispering fair faces—these as a background 
toa dominant manly figure that stood apart from the rest and 
measured him with the glance of the Sovereign. 

“You are travelling, I understand,” said the King graciously, 
“in the English custom, for the completion of your studies?” 

And then he had bowed and answered, blushing under the sense 
of his own harmless disingenuousness. 

“So,” had said the King ; and then added, with a smile, holding 
out his hand, “ You are welcome, Duke, to our Capital.” 

This King was a man of parts: he spoke many languages with 
& conscious ease. 

Recognized now according to his rank, the boy felt his spirit 
rise with a bound; the mists cleared from his eyes, and he looked 
about him seeingly. 

He was surprised to find that his Royal interlocutor was some- 
what below middle stature, so imposing had been the first impres- 
sion, and so imposing did he still appear to calmer observation as 
the centre of a brilliant circle. This effect was no doubt partly 
due to the square shoulders and the erect carriage—natural 
advantages artificially heightened by a becoming uniform and by 
a cultivated eagle glance. For the rest, the King had a broad, 
rather low forehead, sinuously crossed by swelling veins, upon 
which fine dark curling hair grew down in three distinct peaks ; a 
sanguine complexion; prominent light eyes; full lips, very red 
and smooth, with a shade of that ferocity in their expression which 
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is known to attract a certain type of woman. It was a powerful, 
manly personality, and made an extraordinary impression of 
strength and activity—that of a man with full blood and steel 
nerves, who helped himself to life with both hands and was marked 
out as much by temperament as by birth for the autocrat. 

A few paces in the rear stood a group of officers, conversing 
under their breath with each other, but never losing sight of the 
least movement of their master—cavalrymen, apparently, in the 
best recognized attitudes of ease and attention ; a couple in forest 
green, one with a crimson-befurred dolman, and, predominant 
among them in his silver and blue, Neuberg, gay and handsome. 

An elderly man, of broad and wiry frame, with long grizzled 
hussar moustache, stood a little away from the rest, legs straggling 
apart and fist on hip, flicking the tip of his Hessians with a cutting 
whip. This personage Rochester instantly identified as Herr von 
Sachs, one of his friend’s Court serpents. 

Under the radiance of the spring sun, the fluttering scarves and 
light silk dresses of the bevy of ladies gathered against the marble 
balustrade shone with a pleasant harmony of rose, tender green, 
and faint lilac. From the deference paid to her, the Duke easily 
distinguished the black-browed, sweet-eyed Queen. She was 
smiling over her shoulder at the Philosopher, who, in a close- 
fitting suit of iron gray, with the shade of his picturesque wide- 
winged felt upon his face, looked wonderfully at home amid, yet 
quite as wonderfully apart from, his surroundings. 

Little bursts of laughter came rippling over, accompanied by 
Spencer’s own deep and jovial note. 

Rochester could hardly forbear casting glances of longing in 
that attractive direction whilst still singled out by the King for 
particular notice. 

“You find us assembled upon a curious occasion, as doubtless 
Count Neuberg has informed you; your learned countryman and 
he are inseparable friends—Castor and Pollux, Damon and Pythias! 
Professor Spencer has, it seems, a theory of his own upon the 
education of the horse. We have great respect for his capacity 
on the subject of the education of the human being, and we hope 
to retain him by our side, were it for no other purpose than to 
advise us on the many reforms it is our purpose to introduce into 
that department. For stable discipline, however, we confess that 
we should have been disposed to address ourselves elsewhere. 
But he has shown recently such unexpected accomplishments that 
we are quite prepared to see him demonstrate successfully to-day 
that the proper way of dealing with the colt is to take him by the 
polite side of his nature, and say, ‘If you please.’” 
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The King gave, as he spoke, a little dry laugh, in which 
Rochester had no difficulty in recognizing the remains of the 
irritation described by Nenberg that morning. 

“T would rather,” thought he to himself, “be in His Majesty’s 
good, than in his bad books.” 

“We will hope,” pursued the King, “that our Professor may 
not be too rudely disillusioned, for all our sakes,” he added, “ not 
forgetting yours, Duke. I understand that slinged arm is now 
under his care: it could not be in better hands, I assure you. I 
trust you are rapidly recovering. It appears,” he pursued, with a 
laugh, which this time rang more genuine, “that you are also a 
somewhat reckless horseman.” Then, with his eyes fixed upon the 
boy’s hot flushing countenance, he proceeded in tones of slightly 
malicious banter: “Our ladies are quite anxious to make the 
acquaintance of ‘ Love’s Postilion,’ as one of them has named you. 
This is a pretty renown to have spread before you!” 

He paused for a moment, his prominent eyes still scrutinizing 
the sensitive young face: they were very different from the 
benevolent eyes which had seemed to read Rochester’s soul the 
night before up in the Philosopher’s lofty perch. This inquisitive 
hard gaze was that of a man whose pride it was never to droop it 
before another’s. It was a gaze which did not read, but violated. 
Before such a look from an equal a woman might instinctively 
drop her veil; a man might ball his fist or seek his sword-hilt; 
from a Sovereign, perhaps, it might to certain minds seem to 
confer honour. 

The Englishman’s unsettled youthful blood was all in a turmoil. 
The King’s smile grew ever more friendly as he gazed upon the 
confusion he had caused—confusion so evident, yet endured with 
such natural high-breeding. 

“Come,” said he, and laid his hand on the Duke’s shoulder, 
“the Queen is beckoning to us. Your acquaintance is impatiently 
desired by the fair of our Court, even as we of the sterner sex are 
all agog to see this lady whose charms seem so potent. Eh, 
Count Neuberg!” 

Side by side they had reached the group of officers, who fell 
back before them ; but Neuberg, catching his name and the King’s 
look, advanced to join them. 

“We were talking,” said the King, “of this rara avis, who has 
the tones of the nightingale and the loveliness of Venus’s own 
dove, and we were saying that we shall be all impatience until we 
are gratified with the sight of her.” 

There was a kind of flicker in his gray eye as he spoke, gone 
as soon as come. The Equerry, Rochester thought, threw back a 
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sudden, startled glance, but that, too, was so momentary that he 
could hardly be sure. The next moment Neuberg madea laughing 
rejoinder and the three approached the Queen. 

Rochester was duly presented and kissed the little ringed hand 
graciously extended to him. As he straightened himself, nervously 
conscious of many smiling eyes fixed upon him, he heard a voice 
floating in the air, as it seemed, above him, so delicate and 
melodious that it rather grew upon the senses generally than 
broke upon the ear; and the voice said in English, with the 
faintest foreign intonation : 

“You never told me he was such a pretty boy!” 

Looking hastily round, he saw a slight, tall figure, all enveloped 
in pale lilac folds and diaphanous scarves, a large beplumed hat 
crowning a cloud of light-brown hair, fine and tremulous as the 
feathery wood-ash. The small face showed behind the folds of 
veil as aray of moonlight behind the mist; eyes like pools in 
shadow, gleaming fathomless ; lips of bewildering outline, moving 
even as he gazed from gaiety to gravity, curving divinely over 
flashing teeth, or closing into narrow scarlet like the folded poppy. 

From the waving feather crest to the hem of the light, 
floating skirt, everything about this being seemed as vaporous as 
the spiral mists sucked from the meadows by the kisses of the 
morning sun. 

Then suddenly, feeling himself enveloped in an atmosphere of 
laughter, the Duke awoke to the fact that he had been betrayed 
into staring like a bumpkin. Someone, Neuberg or Spencer, now 
laid hold of him, and continued the introduction. 

“T am glad to see you, my countryman,” she said, and held out 
her hand, that through the gray glove felt warm and soft like a 
living bird. 

Her eyes were caressing behind narrowed lids, and her smile 
was a pit of such sweetness that the Duke fell headlong in upon 
the spot. When he had sufficiently recovered from the shock to 
be able to look back upon the place where he had stood a moment 
before, it was as from a great distance. 

So this was the Countess de Lucena. He had known it before 
the name was spoken. And those were Spencer’s violets clasped 
behind the gold at her waist; they seemed to form part of her, as, 
indeed, did all she wore, and he was ready to swear that the 
fragrance which was wafted to him was her own, and not that of 
the flowers. 

It was to Spencer she turned again, after a second glance upon 
the Duke which held him by her side as firmly as if she had put 
out her hand to retain him. ‘The boy’s heart burned with a 
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grudging pain it had never felt before. Who was this man that 
he should bar the way with her as wellas with Eva? ... Poor 
Eva! Here Rochester was smitten with tender, pitying remorse. 
What chance had she, poor Beau-Sourire, the simple songstress, 
the unsophisticated child of earth, against the goddess who was 
also a grande dame? 

“By George!” thought the Duke. “Grande dame first of 
all!” 

Unconsciously, that was what most appealed to the young 
patrician in the subtle loveliness of his latest discovery; uncon- 
sciously, also, the very thought drew a comparison between her 
and the woman who had been the fire of his soul until a few 
moments before, and in the comparison there was faint-hearted 
disparagement. 

The circle was now breaking up. Everyone followed the King 
towards a particular angle of the terrace which dominated a large 
expanse of hedged-in turf below, a sort of open-air ring or, rather, 
miniature racecourse. 

“Among many other accomplishments,” said the Countess de 
Lucena, turning to Rochester, while Spencer, summoned to the 
King’s side, hastened forward, “His Majesty reckons that of 
scientific horsemanship, and he is anxious to encourage the breeding 
of horses and sporting tastes throughout his kingdom generally. 
We have seen many a pretty display in this spring-garden, but 
never one so interesting as this promises to be.” 

She moved onward as she spoke, appearing to Rochester, with 
a vague recollection of his classical studies, as might a nymph 
among mortals. More quietly robed than the other women, no 
taller, less magnificently proportioned than some, with no vivid 
colouring of hair or cheek, she yet seemed to throw everyone else 
in shadow. The Queen was ordinary—merely pretty beside her. 
The very youth of one or two girls lost its spring charm and grew 
uncouth—immature—by contrast with her perfect grace. 

They halted where some seats had been placed for the Royal 
party. A few yards further a broad flight of marble steps led 
down to the level of the field below. The Countess remained 
standing, leaning with her elbow upon the balustrade, her cheek 
upon her hand; and the Duke stood beside her. After a second 
or two the King came up to them, and Spencer’s gray figure was 
seen quietly descending the steps. The Countess looked after him 
in silence, the pupils of her gray eyes contracting intently. 
Rochester was minded of some beautiful, enigmatical cat 


watching a distant bird, but immediately repudiated the blas- 
phemous simile. 
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“T hope,” said the King, “ that our friend may fall softly ; the 
turf is springy.” 

“Do you think, your Majesty, there is any danger?” asked the 
Countess, with a pretty deference in her mien, and a certain little 
thrill in her voice. 

“Danger, gracious lady!” said the King; “do you not know 
that only the trainer has been able to sit the mare; that not even 
the great Sachs himself dare try conclusions with her? Ah, here 
she comes! See how she sends the turf scudding. Our friend 
Spencer will hold his life in his hands. You fair ladies can 
imagine yourselves back in the good old Roman days, looking down 
upon a game of life and death. Was it not a happy thought of 
mine to provide you with such an entertainment? I believe,” 
added the King reflectively, “that the Romans thoroughly under- 
stood women.” 

The speaker’s glance met for a second that of the lady; both 
smiled, then she cast down her lids. 

“Tam afraid, sir,” said she, “that I have very little Roman 
courage about me. I am afraid that I should have sickened in the 
circus. But your Majesty is jesting, 1 am sure; our professor's 
life is too precious to all of us to be lightly risked.” 

“Well,” said the King, still smiling, and glancing across her 
towards Rochester, who felt a little surprised at the cynical 
attitude of this enlightened Monarch, “it is not too late to stop 
him yet”—and he half turned round, as though to call up his 
Equerry. 

“Oh no!” cried the lady, quickly raising her hand. 

The King moved away, laughing to himself, while the Countess, 
turning to the Duke, said in an undertone: 

“Tf I know our countryman, that would be a harder fall for his 
pride than any he is likely to find on yonder ground.” 

As she spoke, a light flush, like a flame within an alabaster 
lamp, mounted to her face, and the Duke, gazing at her, thought 
that for the smile of such a woman a man might gaily go to meet 
death itself. 

By this time the trainer, by spur and whip, had driven his steed 
to face the stand and there reined it to a halt. It was an exquisite, 
satin-skinned creature, but its bright bay coat showed foam-stained 
and distressed already, its ears were thrown back, its eyeballs 
starting. The rider glanced up and saluted, then sat motionless 
like a bronze statue with unrelaxing hand and mien. 

“What an ugly brute the fellow is!” said Rochester, un- 
pleasantly struck by the fleshy lowering countenance. 

“Say, rather, what a magnificent animal!” said the Countess. 
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“See, he sits that fretting steed as though he were one with it. 
His Majesty spoke of the Roman games: I wonder if I should 
really have liked them? What a gladiator this man might have 
been !” she added musingly. 

She disengaged a dainty eyeglass mounted on a long handle, 
delicately chased and gemmed, and lifted it to her eyes. “One can 
count the muscles of his thigh,” she remarked. “Ah! Spencer 
approaches. He is holding spurs—no, a bit, I declare! Heavens! 
how handsome he looks, and what a contrast!” 

The watchers above now saw, rather than heard, the English- 
man exchange a few words with the trainer, upon which the latter 
sullenly dismounted and went to the mare’s head. 

“Stand back, my man,” said Spencer ; then, taking the bridle 
himself, he proceeded to soothe and flatter the terrified animal, 
passed his hand caressingly over nose and neck, drew down her 
head by the forelock, and looked into her eyes, talking to her the 
while as one who understood all that was passing in her mind. 
As she submitted, after a moment or two, with evident pleasure to 
his handling, he next deliberately divested her of her bit, a 
cumbrous and complicated instrument of torture, and with a firm 
yet delicate hand inserted between the bruised jaws the simple 
hunting-snaffle which he had been carrying. 

“Great God!” cried a grating voice at Rochester’s ear, “ what 
is the fellow doing? That curb was especially devised under my 
directions. She will be quite uncontrollable now. Madman! he 
wants to kill the mare as well as himself.” 

“Do not distress yourself, Herr von Sachs,” replied Neuberg. 
“Mr. Spencer generally knows what he is about, and you may 
have every confidence that if he attempts to ride Zuleika on the 
snaffle, it is because she can best be ridden on the snaffle.” 

Rochester glanced over his shoulder to see Neuberg smiling 
confidently down upon the infuriated countenance of the Master 
of the Horse. A little further away the King, a thunder- 
cloud gathering upon his brow, stood with folded arms. It was 
evident that the Philosopher's favour was trembling in the 
balance. 

“T hope there is really no danger,” the Queen was heard to 
murmur, glancing apprehensively at her Royal spouse. 

Below, Spencer, his hand upon the mare’s glossy shoulder, 
stood watching her as she craned her neck and champed her new 
bit with evident relief. He held up Herr von Sachs’ model a 
moment, as if to show the King its monstrous links and curves, 
then tossed it with a disgusted look to the trainer. Then he 
gathered the reins slowly into his grasp, and mounted easily—so 
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easily that it seemed as if it must be the simplest matter in the 
world. 

There was a second’s breathless pause ; the mare plunged, flung 
up her head, and flung out her feet. Spencer leaned forward, 
soothing and flattering once more. All at once she broke under 
his touch into a hand-gallop, and round the field they flew with 
the sweep of a swallow. 

“ Ah,” cried the Countess softly, breaking the silence, “ beauti- 
ful! That is beautiful! How he sits! Like a Greek hero. See 
the ease of grip, the grace of that leg from hip to toe; it is 
that of the young Lapitha on the Parthenon frieze. And what 
paces has that mare! Velvet—music!” 

“Herr von Sachs,” said the King, turning suddenly round to 
the officer, who, livid, had withdrawn from the balustrade, “do 
not go away. On the contrary, come here and take a lesson in 
horsemanship.” 








